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he himself on the fact that he is a hard and terrible hitter. 
Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can put a wicked 
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By J. A. CHALONER. 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 
Spangl’d with jewels, catia, silks and lace ’ 


maa ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that a prize-fighter puts Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And not only does Mr. Chaloner Beldames whose test glance would fright a horse ; 

believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he believes also in whips and Ghouls—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 

scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with an a seven- Their escorts us Of feature coarse. 

—- scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ing So that when we look to A rich array of Luxury and Vice ! 

the page on we ~— * what > ape. : ~ ae ue = = But, spite of them, the music’s very nice.’ 

Chaloner goes to the opera. ng a poet, he immediately es a sonne “ Here have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance. 
about i the which, however, he Sis The Devil’s Horseshoe.’ We reproduce it The ‘aun ae whole is not one which we can approve from a tech’ 

for the it of all whom it may concern :— 


cal or 

a sentimental point of view, but it has points. Henley ry ~ have plumed himself 

on that line about the at ny erm and the last line, a x de force, in its way 

reminds us of the withering ironies of Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner to 

add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-fla’ » « » « « Some of them 

show the emotions proper to a gost, We like best, however, in his 
bruiser is possessing.” — 


‘ A fecund sight for a philosopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe ” at th’ — 
R with costly hags and matrons fair 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, character as metrical book is well worth THE 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! ACADEMY, August 8, 1908. 


tively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lands, with the force of 
a John L —a *; the point: of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter’s impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 


ANGLICAN, ROMAN, and PROTESTANT 
(1,775 Articles). 


H, SOTHERAN AND Co., Booksellers, 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Catalogue No. 361. 148 Pages 


MUDPIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd. 


SUBSCRIBERS have an unequalled supply 
of BOOKS both in range and quality. Every 
facility for the exchange of books. Prompt 
and careful attention. 


And 
“MUDIE’S” has the largest stock of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in the world. 
Works in 14 mane. 
30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


‘THE WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

INGS of J. M. W. TURNER in the 
National Gallery, with Descriptive Text by 
T. A. COOK. 58 Reproductions in Colour, 
beautifully done. 1,200 copies published by 
Cassells 1 at 63s. net. Offered for 35s.— 
WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


R OYAL INSTITUTION OF 

GREAT BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, W. PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
STIRLING, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., will deliver 
a COURSE of SIX LECTURES (adapted 
to a Juvenile Auditory) on “THE WHEEL 
OF LIFE,” ee on TUESDAY, 
Dec, 29, 1908, at 3 o’clock; to be continued 
on Dec. 31; and Jan. 2, 5, 7, 9, 1909. Sub- 
scription (for Non-Members) to this Course, 
One Guinea (Children under sixteen, Half- 
a-Guihea) ; to all the Courses in the n 
Two Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained 
at the Institution. 
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Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 30s. 
Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 
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WEDNESDAY, 24th of March next, the 
Senate will proceed to elect EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments for the year 
1900-10. 

FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 
MATRICULATION. The Examiners appoin- 
ted will be called upon to take part in the 
Examination of both Internal and External 
Students. Theremuneration of each Examiner- 
ship consists of a retaining fee for the year, 
and certain pro rata payments. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained on application to the 
Principal. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE. 
One in GREEK and one in EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PHYSICS. 

Candidates must send in their names to 
the Principal, with any attestation of their 
qualifications they may think desirable, on 
or before SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28TH. 
(It is particularly desired by the Senate that 
no application of any kind be made to its 
individual members.) If testimonials are 
submitted, three copies at least of each 
should be sent. Original testimonials should 
not be forwarded in any case. 

By order of the Senate, 
HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 
se of London, South Kensington, 
S.W., November 14th, 1908. 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their pens are the very best, and have 
the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer, as 





: THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity, it deserves to be Popular 
It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every 


an advertisement, the half-guinea 

IR Model, for 2/4 each. /O 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, pane it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy writing, 
and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and 


— KCK 


the latest improvements. 








is guaranteed for two years. 












The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had 
This Marvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth _ 5/6 
4 acts 08 may yrerny as an advertisement for 5/6 each. a in tis — 
eserves to be popular, and is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is spareriae’, mone returned 
yy Age Any of our readers desiring a really genuine. article cannot do better write to the Makers, Messrs. MYNART 
& Lid., Dept. A, 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. (Agents wanted.) 
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CAMP FIRES ON DESERT AND LAVA 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sc.D., Author of “Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” 
With 72 Illustrations from Photographs (9 in Colours) taken by Dr. D. T. MACDOUGAL, JOHN M. PHILLIPS, and the Author. 
With Maps. - Large demy 8vo, 16g, net. 

Mr. Hornaday’s new book is in some ways the complement of his “ Camp-Fires in the Canadian Rockies,” which it resembles in 
size, type, and general appearance. In it he tells the story of an expedition which he and a party of friends made from Tucson, Arizona, 
across the desert to the hitherto unknown region surrounding Pinacate in North-Western Mexico. Asa narrative of unique experiences 
in the tractless desert of Southern Arizona and in the rugged and uncharted mountains of North-Western Mexico, the book will appeal 
to all lovers of the free out-of-door life which Mr. Hornaday knows so well how to describe. The marvellous varieties of animal and 

lant life encountered, the incidents of the trail and of camp life, the adventures of the party in pursuit of big game, including the Rocky 
| me tain big-horn—all told with the raciness of phrase and unconventional vigour—unite to make a book of rare quality. The 
photographs, nine in colours, are, as in the case of the companion volume, an important and valuable feature of the book. 


THE ENGLISH CASTLES 


By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 35 Pictures. 

Castles have a fascination for éveryone. They ate the chosen centres of legend and romance, and are associated with the most 
famous names and stirring episodes in our history. Such was their importance in bygone times that an old chronicler speaks of them 
as the skeleton of England., The writer discusses the architecture of our castles, and reconstructs these old feudal strongholds in all 
their pride and strength. He repeoples their halls with their former occupants, and tells of the thrilling scenes enacted there, and of the 
dire and tragic downfall of great baronial houses. The work will prove of profound interest alike to the antiquarian and the reader 


of romance. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A HOLLOW burst of bellowing has gone up from the 
Radical Press because the Bishop of Hereford has not 
been appointed to the Archbishopric of York, made vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Maclagan. The Daily News is 
full of “ surprise ” and “ disappointment” that the “ spiritual 
eminence” of Dr. Percival has not received due recog- 
nition. The Siar says: 


His (the Bishop cf Hereford’s) advanced years did 
not prevent him from fighting the good fight of 
Liberalism during the darkest days of the South 
African War. Great as were his claims as a nobly 
fearless Liberal, his claims as a spiritual leader were 
still greater. . . . His exclusion serves to widen 
the gulf between the Church of England and the 
Liberal party.” 

It would be impossible to find on the whole bench of 
Bishops any one less entitled to be considered a “ spiritual 
leader ” than the Bishop of Hereford—a man whose views 
of the function of his holy office has been to turn his 
pulpit into a radical pro-Boer and rabid teetotal stump on 
every possible occasion. His appointment to the Arch- 
bishopric of York would have been a gross scandal such 
as even Mr. uith must have shrunk from provoking. 
We should like to be able to congratulate the Prime 
Minister for once in a way on one of his public actions, 
and we should be delighted to think that he was directly 
responsible for the fact that the “claims” of Dr. Percival 
have been overlooked. We are not, however, without a 
shrewd suspicion that Dr. Maclagan himself, in spite of 
increasing years and infirmities, would not have resigned 
his past without first making certain that such a disaster 
to the Church as the appointment of the Bishop of Hereford 
in his stead was definitely ruled out of possibility. 








The Pall Mall Gazette is shortly to be provided with a 
new editor, and that it is in crying need of one is shown by 
two notes which appear in our contemporary’s issue of 
November 17th. In the first “ Occasional Note” we read 
the usual twaddling reference to the “ hot-heads” who 
display an “acrimonious spirit” in regard to matters 
of religious education, and the Pall Mall rebukes Lord 
Halifax and Lord Hugh Cecil for issuing their circular, and 
remarks that if the negotiations were “ left to sensible and 





moderate people” they could be “fixed without much 
difficulty.” On another page of the same issue of the 
ae aan under the heading “ Political Notes,” we read 
as follows : 


Opposition from the militant section of the Anglican 
party has checked the movement towards an education 
settlement on the lines of Mr. Runciman’s eirenicon. 
There is increased apprehension to-day in Government 
quarters in consequence. The Church ought to press its 
advantage to the utmost, for the Government, in spite of 
Mr. Birrell, is weakening in the matter. 


The italics are ours. Of course any one who has an 
elementary understanding of the question at issue must be 
aware that the victory for the Church which is now in sight 
is entirely due to the fearless and uncompromising attitude 
of the so-called extremists, the “hot-heads” and the 
importers of “an acrimonious spirit” into the discussion. 
The Pali Mall Gazetie admits this on one page while it 
denies it on another, which is as much as to say that the 
editor of the Pall Mail is a ag? poor one. But perhaps 
Sir Douglas Straight, like Mr. Victor Grayson, is only a 
“ joint-editor.” 


Meanwhile we hope that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will be made to realise that his offers to “ compromise ” 
with the enemy at the very moment of victory are looked 
upon with disgusted amazement by the great mass of 
serious Churchmen. Ata meeting of the English Church 
Union, held on Wednesday at the Church House, West- 
minster, his attitude was unanimously condemned and 
repudiated, and Lord Halifax read a letter which he,.on 
behalf of the English Church Union, has addressed to the 
Archbishop. We extract the following sentences from the 
letter : 

I was to assure your Grace that Churchmen 
throughout the country are prepared cordially to 
support any measure for providing facilities for unde- 
nominational minorities the religious teaching which 
they prefer in all single-school districts where there is 
only a Church school, together with a correspondin, 
provision for definite Church teaching in single-schoo 
districts where there is only a Council school, but they 
feel constrained to say, with all respect for your 
Grace’s high office, that in regard to the all-important 
matter of the maintenance of denominational religious 
education they cannot consent to what seems to them 
to be the sacrifice of what is alike demanded by the 
rights of the Christian religion, the rights of parents, 
and the rights of justice. 


On the face of it there does not appear to be anything very 
“ hot-headed” or “acrimonious” in this simple statement 
of the views which are held by all those people who regard 
the Faith of their Fathers as something which is above and 
beyond the considerations of political bargaining. 


The extraordinary ignorance of the Pall Mall Gazette in 
respect of matters connected with religion is pas 
illustrated in a “ Political Note” in its issue of Novem 
19th. Says our learned contemporary : 


Lord Halifax’s attitude expresses the position of the 
Anglicans, although that is not the section of the 
Church that is dictating the terms. 


The idea that “the Anglicans” are a section of the Church 
is truly delightful. Let us gently, but firmly, instruct the 
Pall Mall that there is a Church sometimes called the 
Church of England and sometimes the English, or Angli- 
can Church ; consequently to talk about “the Anglicans” 
as a section of the Church is just as meaningless and 
muddle-headed as it would be to refer to “the Papists ” as 
a section of the Roman Catholic Church. 


We presume that what our contemporary means by 
“the Anglicans” is the High Church party. If so, it isa 
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ity it does not say so, and thus avoid exposing its 
ay Bitar foea Ton R concerning these matters of vital 
importance on which it presumes to lay down the law. 
We should not like to recommend to our contemporary 
any course which might justly be described as “ hot- 
headed” or “acrimonious,” but really we think it might 
with advantage purchase a Prayer-book, and get some one 
in the office to read it up in his spare time. Failing that, 
we are of opinion that it would well be worth Mr. Astor’s 
while to hire a well-instructed schoolboy of average 
intelligence to put his editor and contributors right when 
they make these little slips. 





We are glad to see that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone have taken our view as to the undesirability of 
putting in an appearance as witnesses at the trial of the 
obscure female who is being tried at Leeds for riotous con- 
duct. The contention of their counsel that the summons 
to attend under subpoena which was served on them is 
merely a vexatious device to secure further notoriety for 
the disreputable Suffragist movement was unhesitatingly 
accepted by the Judge. The pity is that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Lloyd George should not have taken the same course 
in the first instance, when they were subpoenaed by the 
Pankhurst women and Mrs. Drummond. To do Mr. 
Gladstone justice, we do not for a moment suppose that 
he attended willingly ; he is well known, to his credit, for 
his strong anti-Woman Suffrage views, and he must have 
realised that his appearance as a witness was regrettable 
and unfortunate. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
is a male Suffragette of the most virulent order, and he is 
also a most determined advertiser. It would be almost 
impossible for him to refuse the opportunity of having his 
name in the papers, and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Gladstone was the victim of Mr. George’s craving for 
notoriety. The refusal of Mr, Asquith to carry on the game 
is rather a severe snub for the great pro-Boer, passive- 
resisting, male-Suffragette, six-and-eightpenny friend of 
Germany. 


We have received a communication from Messrs. 
Duckworth’s lawyers in which they inform us that they do 
not admit that the title The English Review was invented by 
the gentleman from whom THE AcADEMy bought it, and 
that consequently Messrs. Duckworth and Co. decline to 
abandon the title. We have been to the British Museum, 
and we find that in the year 1750 a journal entitled The 
English Review existed, and, for all we know, other papers of 
the same name may have existed since. The point is, how- 
ever, that the title was used by the gentleman from whom 
we purchased it as recently as three years ago, and that 
Messrs. Duckworth have special reasons for being aware of 
this, one of them being that they recently published a 
selection of verses collected from the pages of the said 
English Review. Under the circumstances there can be 
no doubt that they have “conveyed” the title in a 
very dubious manner. We are all aware that Addison 
had ‘a paper called The Spectator. Would Messrs. 
Duckworth contend that this fact would justify a firm 
of publishers in announcing a new paper under title of The 
Spectator, without reference to the feelings or protests of 
our great middle-class sitter-on-the-fence in Wellington 
Street? We think not. At the same time, we suppose 
that if a firm of publishers chose to do such a thing it 
would be a very difficult matter for Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
the editor of the Spectator, to prevent them. The fact is 
that the better-class publishing firms don’t do these things, 
and Messrs. Duckworth will find that they will not gain by 
their misdirected smartness. People who want to read 
the real English Review will buy THz AcapEmy, where 
they will find, for example, ‘‘The Way of the World,” 
which was one of the brightest features of that admirable 
journal. People, on the other hand, who read the New 
Age, who think Mr. Shaw a super-God, Mr. Wells a 
great philosopher, and Mr. Galsworthy a great novelist, 
will turn to Messrs. Duckworth’s publication and 





et plenty of the New Age variety of Socialism, 

uffragitis, and red-tied, Soho-restaurant bleating. It is 
satisfactory to learn, on the authority of a gentleman of 
the name of Tonkson, who writes an article called “ Books 
and Persons” in the New Age, that the English Review is 
provided with a “directing mind.” The mind, it appears, 
“ has had the extraordi honour of collaborating twice 
with Mr. Joseph Conrad,” and has also proved itself 
“ prolific and various,” and has exhibited “ the enterprising 
sagacity” of obtaining Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel 
“ Tono-Bungay.” To come to the point at once and put 
an end to the suspense of our readers, the directing mind 
of the English Review is Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, and he 
has had the enterprising sagacity to put a column of 
advertisement of the English Review in the current number 
of the New Age. Hence the Pyramids. 


We are sorry to appear captious in this matter of the 
“ directing mind” of the English Review, but we have read a 
book by Mr. Hueffer called “ Privy Seal.” The writer of 
this note read it and marked it for review purposes in a 
certain sixpenny weekly paper. It contained all the 
materials necessary for a scathing article, for it was written 
in a horrible jargon, which Mr. Hueffer evidently imagined 
represented ‘English as she was spoke” in the reign 
of Henry VIII. In reality it might more justly have been 
described as a cross between Wardour Street and the Daily 
Mail. However, the review did not see the light. The 
editor of the paper in question asked the reviewer to “ say 
something nice” about the book, and this the reviewer, 
after wrestling with his conscience and his respect for the 
King’s English for two days, was quite unable to “ arrange.” 
He accordingly handed it back to the Editor with expres- 
sions of regret. This latter was scornful of such squeamish- 
ness and undertook to do the thing himself. But he 
didn’t !—he was a rough man, but he had his feelings, and 
the book went unreviewed. 


The Evening Standard on Thursday printed an article 
by a Mrs. Morgan, a woman Suffragist, concerning the 
effect of the conferring of votes on women in New 
Zealand, It is not surprising to learn that this good lady 
is of opinion that “the general effect of the exercise of 
the franchise by women in New Zealand has undoubtedly 
been an entirely good one.” We have observed that it is 
not usual for ladies infected with the mania of Suffragitis 
to have any “doubts” about any subject whatever. 
By way of proving her contention this lady informs 
us, among other things, that women’s votes have 
brought about “total prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor in a number of the leading electoral 
districts.” This is no doubt a delightful argument 
which will please all those who happen to agree with 
total prohibition; but as such persons happen to be 
in a very insignificant minority in this country, it rather 
works out against Mrs. Morgan’s theory that the result 
of the exercise of the franchise by women in New Zealand 
has been “an entirely good one.” The male population 
of New Zealand may submit to being treated like children 
at the bidding of a petticoat Government, but the men of 
this country would not put up with it for a moment, and 
have no intention of putting up with it. We recommend 
all those who are in any way doubtful about the result of 
giving votes to women to read Mrs. Morgan’s article. It 
would be impossible for the fiercest opponent of the 
movement to produce a stronger argument against it than 
is supplied by the complacent and unabashed record of 
tyrannical and ill-considered laws which are claimed by 
Mrs. Morgan as the direct work of women. On the whole, 
we think that Mrs. Morgan had better go back to that 
happy New Zealand, leaving “the Old Country ” to “ worry 
through” unassisted by female Colonial advice, and we are 
quite sure that the Evening Standard could manage to pro- 
vide its readers with matter more congenial to their taste 
than the nursery-governess impertinences of “advanced ” 
temales from over the water. We shall probably be told 
indignantly that Mrs. Morgan doesn’t live in New 
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Zealand, in which case we shall reply that she ought to 
live there, and we hereby invite her to proceed at once to 
that blissful abode of Socialism and Suffragitis. 


Vanity Fair is never tired of girding at Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone. We do not profess to know what Vanity Fair's 
quarrel with Mr. Gladstone may be, but we shall take the 
liberty of pointing out to our contemporary that it is a 
poor device simply to abuse a man and call him hard names 
without showing any real justification for so doing. If 
Vanity Fair has any really serious charge to bring against 
Mr. Gladstone let it go into the facts. Merely to continue 
repeating, week after week, that he is incompetent, a 
“silly creature,” and “the weakest point in the Cabinet” 
does not suggest bona fide criticism. In the current issue 
of Vanity Fair we read that Mr. Gladstone’s “war upon 
women continues” : 


Not satisfied [says our contemporary ] with throwing 
Mrs. Pankhurst into prison clothes, ‘t has now the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has been put upon 
bread and water for speaking to her daughter while 
in prison. 

Did ever any one read such rubbish? Mr. Gladstone, 

as Vanity Fair must be well aware, had nothing what- 

ever to do with putting Mrs. Pankhurst into prison 
clothes or punishing her with brezd and water. It 
would be just as sensible to say that he had hung several 
people during the last few months. Vanity Fair goes on to 
make remarks about Mr. Gladstone’s dead father which are 
in the very worst possible taste, and the ensuing Tolstoyan 
babble about reforming and benefiting our fellows “ by 
kindness and not by punishment, by love and not by 
hatred” comes with a very ill grace from the pen which 
has just been indulging such spiteful maliciousness. Mr. 
Gladstone, in our opinion, so far from being the weakest 
point in the Cabinet, compares most favourably with his 
colleagues. He is a gentleman, he is modest and quiet 
and does not advertise, and he has a great deal more idea 
of the dignity of his office than is to be found in the 
majority of the Cabinet. As for his refusal to allow the 
younger Pankhurst special facilities for writing a book of 
her reminiscences, we heartily congratulate him thereon, 
in the name of law and order and also in the name of 
literature. Mr. Gladstone would have the support of every 
decent man if he took strong measures to put a stop to the 
vulgar and insolent attacks to which he’ has been so 
violently and outrageously subjected in Mr. Winston 

Churchill’s favourite journal. It is astonishing that a paper 

which makes such play with the name of its principal 

debenture-holder, the Duke of Marlborough, should be 
permitted to carry on a weekly campaign of abuse against 
an honourable and wholly inoffensive gentleman like Mr. 

Herbert Gladstone. 


The Daily Mail continues to appear. Somebody has 
sent us a marked copy of Thursday’s issue containing an 
article by Lady Grove. We were under the impression 
that Lady Grove was a cut above the Daily Mail ; but it seems 
that we were wrong. Her article begins in the following 
beautiful strain ; “ Women’s influence in public life when 
spoken of by two different people may mean two totally 
different things. Not only is there direct and indirect 
influence, but there is a wholesome and unwholesome 
influence.” Obviously there is a flavour here as of the 
metaphysics of Mr. Wells. Lady Grove is — too 
wonderful. Inthe next column, and cheek by jowl with 
her ladyship’s article, there is a column by Mr. F. A. 
Mackenzie, headed Socratically, ‘ What will Happen in 
China?” and beneath is the legend “ The Man Behind the 
Throne.” This should please Lady Grove. The man 
behind the throne and the woman on it. But in China until 
lately it has been a case of “ the woman behind the throne.” 
The Chinese are evidently bent upon a much-needed 
change. And they are an enlightened people—if we are to 
believe the learned. At any rate, they will have nothing to 
do with “the man under the table” theory which our 
bold Suffragists appear to be so anxious to set up. 











SWIFT PIGEON 


“ Swift pigeon, carrier pigeon, 

What scroll’s beneath your wing ?”’ 
“*Tis dreams of men I carry, 

I have no song to sing ; 


Far back, within the wilderness, 
My Father struck me dumb ; 

Adam and Eve made noise enough, 
And Cain, with his little drum, 


And Abel, blowing his trumpet, 
Till his rosy cheeks nigh burst. 
Then He said to me—‘ Keep silent ; 
Look wise, for I made you first.’ 


’Twas then that I took to brooding, 
And you called me the brooding dove ; 
And now I carry the dreams of men 
For pity’s sake, and love.” 
A. F.-B. 








PAGES FROM “PUNCH” 


IN its current issue, amid invitations to buy Tabasco, Tamar 
Indian Grillon, Odonto, sherry, plate-powder, ploughs, 
magnesia, hair-tonic, Pop-in-Taw, and wedding-presents, 
we find the following amusing announcement : 

The proprietors of Punch have been compelled to 
increase the number of pages in this issue owing to the 
volume of advertising space required. Two additional 
pages of advertisements appear on this occasion. 


Nothing could be more wonderful, yet, on the whole, why 
mention it? On page 308 our contemporary does us 
the doubtful honour of printing a page entitled “ Life and 
Letters : in the manner of THE AcADEMy.” Ordinarily, we 
suppose, such a page would take the shape of a skit or 
pasquinade, humorously intended, and devoid of offence. 
Punch is supposed to have a reputation for what one may 
term genial raillery. It is supposed to mock and gibe out 
of sheer kindness of heart, and, as a rule, it manages to 
keep up an approximation to this illusion, greatly to the 
edification, no doubt, of the respectable “safe ” numskulls 
who imagine that they read it. On more than one occa- 
sion it has been pointed out, however, that Punch very 
foolishly, and perhaps without knowing it, hits below the 
belt, and we are of opinion that in this “ Life and Letters” 
parody thereare plain indications that Mr. Punchis not byany 
means the entirely sweet, amiable, cultivated, disinterested 
creature he would have us believe him to be. We are 
quite willing to admit that Mr. Punch’s parody of ourselves 
may have been conceived in the best interests of the comic 
spirit, but it seems to us that the average reader of Punch, 
lacking wits and insight as he must, will construe what our 
contemporary has printed as a sharp attack, conceived in 
deadly earnest ; for it contains suggestions which are quite 
beyond the limits of anything but the very highest humour, 
which is sincerity, and these suggestions are not creditable to 
Tue Acapemy. The matter becomesall the more remarkable 
when one glances at the page of advertisements which—it 
may be by coincidence, or it may be by arrangement—faces 
Mr. Punch’s lapse into bad manners. This page is, for the 
most part, taken up by the advertisements of Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mr. Heinemann, and Messrs, Duckworth. It 
will be within the recollection of our readers that we have 
had occasion severely to reprove precisely these three 
publishing houses. We have reproved Mr. Richards for 
his touting connection with Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, a 
notorious bucket-shop keeper, we have reproved Mr, 
Heinemann for publishing a book of doubtful propriety, 
and we have reproved Messrs. Duckworth for appropriating 
a title for their new review which we believe belongs to us, 
and which at any rate figures on the front page of this 
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journal and will continue so to figure. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, we think that as on the face of it 
there appears to be more than coincidence in the fact 
that Mr. Punch abuses us on his left-hand page and fills his 
right-hand page with the advertisements of persons with 
whom we have differed, it may be as well for him to assure 
the public in his next issue that these advertisements were 
not obtained on the strength of his attack upon ourselves. 
We do not say that they were so obtained, and we have no 
means of ascertaining if they were, but we do say that, 
taking everything into account, there is a prima facie case 
for the suspicion. Now with regard to Mr. Punch’s jests. 
Here is part of what he has to say : 


The Spectator, Nation, Westminster Gazette, Pall Mall 
Gazeite, Daily News, Cornhill, and Fortnightly Review 
continue, in spite of our warnings, to print despicable 
verse, and it is evident that there is nobody on the staff 
of these papers with the remotest glimmerings of what 
constitutes a good poem. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that the Saturday Review has taken our recent 
castigation of its poetry to heart, and has turned over a 
new leaf in this respect. Weshould like to call special 
attention to the beautiful lines entitled “ Autumn” in 
itslastnumber. These lines were sent first to this paper 
[THe AcaDEMy]; but, though they were of great 
merit, we were compelled to reject them, as they did 
not come up to our standard. By the way, a poem on 
a similar subject by ourself appears on the next page. 


What is here said of certain journals happens in a great 
measure to be true, and it can be proved to be true. But we 
should like to know what authority Mr. Owen Seaman has 
for suggesting, as he does suggest, that in the instance to 
which he refers, or in any other instance, we have rejected 
a good poem and proceeded to print in its place a poem by 
ourselves on the same subject. Mr. Seaman can answer 
this question only in one way. If he is an honourable man 
he will recognise that we are entitled to an answer, even 
though that answer will necessarily place him in an uncom- 
fortable position. Mr. Seaman is welcome to the rest of 
his gibes. He may upbraid us for calling Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm by his proper name—a fetch which is most 
common in Punch—and for failure to praise Mr. Beerbohm’s 
“ caricatures’”—which Mr. Seaman dare not publish. He 
may proclaim Punch to be the friend of the Licensing Bill 
and the friend of what he himself terms “the unspeakable 
Pankhurst troupe,” and he may shout for Miss Maud Allan 
and Messrs. Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, and Belloc, for 
whom Punch has long constituted an unadulterated adver- 
tisement-sheet. These antics and Mr. Punch’s old 
business of puffery and snobbery probably bring grist 
to the mill, and that is all that can be said for them. 
But when Mr. Seaman drops into the serious charge 
against his betters it is time that he was pulled 
up. short; and when he begins to talk to us about poetry 
and goes the length of suggesting plagiarism of idea 
he must expect the castigation which appears to have 
rendered the backs of many of his friends very sore indeed. 
We believe that Mr. Seaman and the large number of 
undistinguished but awfully respectable gentlemen who 
call him Editor are rather proud of their connection with 
a paper which once included Thackeray among its contri- 
butors, and if they are not proud, we can only say that the 

ought to be. But to live up to a great tradition, thoug 

not in itself a difficult matter, would appear to be quite 
beyond Mr. Seaman and his motley and mysterious asso- 
ciates. We wonder what William Makepeace Thackeray 
would have thought of, say, Mr. Seaman himself and Mr. 
E. V. Lucas in the capacity of humorists. Two sadder, 
more uncertain, or more melancholy grinders-out of 
mechanical attempts at the comic never graced a square 
table, much less a round one. The thing which makes 
humour—namely, spontaneity—both of them lack in a 
degree which is absolutely appalling in view of their per- 
sistent flaunting of the motley. It is not their fault, inas- 
much as no man is to be blamed for not exercising talents 
which he does not happen to possess, but it is a trifle hard 











on Punch ; and leaving out Mr. Lucas for the moment, it 
seems to us that Mr. Seaman, who has admitted in 
print how desperately it gravels him to be funny, might at 
least endeavour to maintain that reputation for honesty of 
purpose which his journal is commonly understood to 
enjoy. If he imagines that he can do this by indulging 
in impertinent innuendo about people who happen to have 
serious business in hand, he indulges a grave error. If we 
told him in print, even by way of a joke, that he, the 
almighty, beautifully mannered, tailor-made editor of 
Punch, was in the habit of rejecting people’s verses and 
appropriating to his own use the subjects of those verses, 
he would probably be very angry indeed. It is the last 
foulness of which you can accuse an editor, and it is a foul- 
ness of the gutter. We have asked Mr. Seaman for an 
explanation, and we repeat that if he is a person of honour 
that explanation will be forthcoming. Mr. Seaman and 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew appear to be quite ignorant 
of one of the answers to a conundrum which is frequently 
put by people who try to read Punch—namely, “ When is 
a joke nota joke?” Perhaps they will set their pretty 
wits to work. 


ae 
——— 


LADY GROVE IN THE HOUSE 


Lapy Grove’s publishers, Messrs, Smith, Elder, appear 
to be a trifle coy about issuing her ladyship’s latest 
philosophical outburst to an eager press. In any case 
we have found some difficulty in obtaining the work— 
which, by the way, is called very appropriately “ The 
Human Woman”—and, although that difficulty has 
been surmounted, we consider it to be one of those 
difficulties which ought never to arise between a 
publishing house and a critical review. The assumption 
that a publisher is within his rights to select the journals 
to which he will send review copies of any given book is, 
no doubt, a very proper assumption. A publisher’s review 
copies are his own property, and if he does not wish to 
have this, that, or the other book noticed in this, that, or 
the other journal he is within his rights when he withholds 
the book. On the other hand, a journal concerned with 
current letters may be considered to have some sort of duty 
to its readers, and when a publisher refuses a review copy 
it is sound journalistic practice to send forth and make a 
purchase. We consider that this is particularly true with 
regard to Lady Grove’s “The Human Woman.” Itis well 
known that THE AcaDEMy has been consistently opposed 
to Female Suffrage from the inception of the present move- 
ment. On more than one occasion we have had to 
comment upon Lady Grove’s views on the subject, and, 
as she evidently considers “The Human Woman” in the 
light of a complete and desolating answer to all and sundry 
who do not agree with her, we consider it desirable 
not to encourage her ladyship’s publishers in their gallant 
endeavours to bury this beautifully-bound and daintily- 
printed work in the sand. Let us say at once that Lady 
Grove’s publishers need not really have been in the least 
apprehensive. We find “The Human Woman” full of 
delightful information, and well worth the silver money one 
has to pay for it. Some urbane critic or other has described 
a former production by the same hand as “one of those 
rare books calculated to make even adull grey winter after- 
noon bright and enjoyable.” This gentleman is quoted on 
the page facing Lady Grove’s title-page. And he has 
built better than he knew. “The Human Woman” is 
just the book for a dull grey winter afternoon. It has the 
further merit of being packed with arguments which go to 
prove the case of the other side—that is to say, the side 
which is not Lady Grove’s. For example, after much 
beating about the bush Lady Grove commits herself to the 
confession that she desires to see women in Parliament, and 
on page 78 of this book for dull grey winter afternoons she 
writes as follows : 


My baby of three (a boy) is sometimes dressed up 
in their games by his sisters and brother as a little 
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girl; but to him to personate a female child is a 
pleasure and a privilege. Was not his mother once a 
little girl? Why associate her garb with humiliation 
and shame ? 


The book of woman’s logic is blotted with tears. The 
notion that a boy of three considers the personation of a 
female child “a pleasure and a privilege” because his 
mother “ was once a little girl” will not bear examination. 
It is an idea straight from a mind which consists of feathers. 
It is foolish in conception, and pursued to its natural con- 
clusion it falls utterly to the ground. For obviously, if it 
is a pleasure and a privilege for a three-year-old boy to 
dress himself as a little girl because his mother was once a 
little girl, it should be a pleasure and a privilege for a 
twenty-one-year-old boy to prance into his club in a poke- 
bonnet and a crinoline because his grandmother was an 
old woman. Neither can there be any shame in a man of 
whatever years you like appearing, say, at a tea-party in a 
Directoire gown and with his hair done up. Women do 
this. Why should it not at once be a pleasure and a privi- 
lege for men to do it? And why should it be a shame for 
men to do it? Would Lady Grove like her little boy thus 
to masquerade twenty years hence, even if his mother, like 
all other people’s mothers, does happen to be a woman? 
We do not wish to suggest that Lady Grove’s 
reasoning is very terrible or very hurtful. It is merely 
feminine and as God made it, but it would not do 
in Parliament, and persons whose want of common sense 
is so amusingly apparent must, in the interests both of 
themselves and their male dependents, be always restrained 
from putting their pretty little thumbs into the plum-pie of 
government, A feminine thumb put into a pie is a pretty 
thing of itself, but it ruins the pie for everybody except 
the owner of the thumb, Lady Grove cannot very well 
assure us that she is not the type of woman who would 
shortly be sitting in Parliament if women were given the 
vote, for she is careful throughout this volume to distinguish 
between the “agitators who are working on wrong lines” 
and the real leaders of “the Woman’s Movement in its 
best and highest aspects.” Lady Grove considers herself 
one of these real leaders, and it is plain that she believes 
that if women were to be admitted to Parliament a certain 
Lady Grove would quite shortly be Prime Minister. For 
our own part we are inclined to agree with her, and this is 
precisely why neither she nor any other woman will ever 
have the chance. 

Lady Grove must not misunderstand us. We do not 
place her in the Pankhurst or Drummond category. It is 
evident from what she writes that she has sincerely tried 
to cope with what she considers to be a pressing problem, 
but which, in point of fact, is not a problem for mortal 
person, man or woman, to solve. The whole trend of the 
argument Lady Grove would set forward is to show that 
fundamentally the terms man and woman are identical, and 
that really woman is precisely the same thing as man, only 
different. Thus she reasons that because women have 
latterly taken to work which used to be considered work 
for men, women are fitted by nature to do everything that 
aman may do. She proves this by adducing instances of 
female navvies in France and female negresses in Africa 
who are stronger than their husbands, She thinks that 
women are just as fitted for war as men, and that it is only 
a stupid-custom which prevents them from enlisting in the 
Guards, The whole theory of the Church and the whole 
teaching of science as to the difference between men and 
women is wrong, All that women require in order to con- 
vince us that they possess the whole attributes, powers, 
virtues, and vices of men is equality of opportunity. Of 
course, if we once begin to admit this kind of assertion 
there is an end of everything, and women had better 
grow beards forthwith. As far as we can gather, Lady 
Grove really hopes that they will; she is very strong 
on the “ woman of the future,” who, according to the 
prophets, is to be of a stature of at least six feet, and 
brawny in proportion. In the present unfortunate state 
of affairs such height and thew are considered a deformity 
ina woman. But men are poor blind creatures and they 








will have to put up with the woman of the future willy- 
nilly. Meanwhile male creation must do the best it can for 
itself while it has the power. Until the average woman 
waxes a head taller than the average man instead of a head 
shorter, as she now is, man will be able to restrain her if 
he tries. In any case he must steadfastly refuse to endow 
her with the vote until she is properly grown up to the 
six-foot standard and until he himself has properly grown 
down to four-foot nine. When these happy transformations 
have been accomplished woman will no doubt take the 
suffrage and a good many other things of her own natural 
right. Meanwhile the natural right of the case remains 
with that graceless and abandoned creature the human 
man. Let him await with becoming fortitude the certain 
humiliation which the future has in store for him, but let 
him make sure that if he is to be humiliated it shall be in 
the future, and not at the precise moment which might 
happen to suit Lady Grove. We may confidently recom- 
mend Lady Grove’s book to the attention of all parties 
concerned, male or female, It will amuse the former and 
it will not greatly egg-on the latter. 








BROAD AND “LONG” 


THE extraordinary enterprise of Mr. John Long cannot be 
doubted. He has. set up, in what he himself would term, 
“a line of business” of the most doubtful character, and he 
appears to be determined tocontinue in it. It is profitable, 
argues Mr. Long, consequently it must be right. With a 
view to stirring up the retail trade to still further efforts on 
behalf of himself and his staff of moral writers, he has just 
issued a large postcard to the booksellers, on which we 
read as follow : 
ARE you A LIVE BOOKSELLER 
IN A LivE Town? 
IF SO, YOU WANT THE Books THE LIVE 
MAN IS ASKING FOR. 
HERE THEY ARE, Is. NET EACH. 


And it seems that the books the Live Man is asking for 
include “The Yoke,’ and that of “The Yoke” the 
Times has said: “It is a strong and poignant story; 
it can be recommended because of its obvious sincerity,” 
while of the same book the Morning Post has said: 
“The good qualities of this book, its fearless honesty 
and seriousness of purpose ""—which is not a complete 
sentence. Mr. Long carefully refrains from advertising 
the fact that THe Acapemy is of opinion that “The 
Yoke” is an indecent and immoral book, and that certain 
colonial booksellers have been prosecuted and fined for 
exposing it for sale. Of course one nowadays expects all 
sorts of astonishing things from the Times and from the 
Morning Post. The Harmsworth interest does not appear 
to have shed much radiance on the one, and as for the 
other, its literary affairs appear to rest in the hollow of the 
hand of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who is a Liberal Member of 
Parliament and a contributor to the New Age. In the 
current issue of the New Age Mr. Belloc writes : 


It is delightful to roam about the New Age and to 
browse in it. It provokes thought, and that thought 
tends to find expression because one knows the New 
Age will print ordinary opinions. No other newspaper 
in this country will do so. There has fallen upon our 
Press a mixture of convention and terror which makes 
it impossible to print quite simple truths. 

This is ripe and rich, coming as it does from the literary lumi- 
nary of a paper which has committed itself to statements 
about “ the fearless honesty and seriousness of purpose” of a 
book like “ The Yoke.” Surely Mr. Belloc cannot mean that 
he finds it impossible to print “ quite simple truths” in the 
Morning Post. Or does he really mean it, and is the 
Morning Post’s comment about “The Yoke” one of the 
quite simple untruths which a mixture of convention and 
terror compels every other newspaper in this country, 
except the New Age, to present for the daily or weekly 
consumption of its readers? In any case itis no more true 
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that the New Age is the only newspaper in England which 
finds it possible to print “ quite simple truths” than it is 
true that “The Yoke” is a book which can be considered 
fearlessly honest or of serious purpose. The quite simple 
truth about “‘ The Yoke” has been printed in the columns 
of THe Acapemy over and over again, and the New Age 
for its part did its best to set up “ quite simple falsehoods” 
about our motives in consequence. Of course that matter 
is ended to our satisfaction, and we have no wish to rake 
itup. Our point in bringing Mr. Belloc and the New Age 
into this Broad and “Long” affair is that the whole of 
the indications go to show that when it comes to the 
simple truth about a book such as “ The Yoke” 
neith2r Mr. Belloc nor the New Age can raise so much 
as asingle word of the truth between them. We do not sup- 
pose fora moment that the review of “ The Yoke” which 
appeared in the Morning Post was written by Mr. Belloc 
himself, and it may well be that on the whole, the review 
was not highly favourable ; Mr. Long quotes only part of a 
sentence, but he quotes enough to show that the Morning 
Post claimed for this book qualities which it obviously 
does not possess, and we should like to wager that the 
Morning Post review was written by one of the “ stalwarts ” 
or “intellectuals” in whom Mr. Belloc and the New Age 
so delight. This kind of person, whether he be employed 
on the Morning Post or on the Times, is always liable to be 
fascinated by the “fearless honesty” of the first improper 
writer who happens to come along. We should not be at 
all astonished to find that Mr. Hubert Wales himself is a 
Socialist. In any case, he has expressed contemptuous 
views of the Deity, which is a form of “fearless honesty” 
greatly admired and almost exclusively practised in 
socialistic circles. We believe that if the “ stalwarts” 
and “intellectuals” aforesaid knew anything about printing 
“quite simple truths,” “The Yoke” and all similar books 
would have died the death long ago. Wherever you find 
a libidinous writer there surely you will find a red tie and 
a “stalwart,” or an “intellectual” as the case may be. 
And the fearful part of it is that the stalwart and intellec- 
tual backers of such writers are to be discovered in prac- 
tically every corner of journalism. They write for the 
Daily News, they write for the Chronicle, they write for the 
Times, they write for the Morning Post, and you can 
encounter them fawning even in the offices of more respect- 
able sheets. They are insincere and irresponsible to a man. 
They have no idea of the public weal and no regard for it. 
Their fixed conviction is that because the present order of 
things is not perfect it should be destroyed, and conse- 
quently they welcome with hilarious joy a scribbler who 
will outrage for money the conventions and the decencies, 
Every pornographic book is so much done towards the 
breaking up of the family, and the establishment of the 
community of women. They believe in their hearts that 
Mr. Wells and his like are not “ out for money,” but for the 
“ glorious revolution.” And all the time Mr. John Long, 
who is not a Socialist, but a plain, honest Roman Catholic, 
with a conscience which the Times and the Morning Post 
have helped him to stretch, laughs in his sleeve, and piles 
up his ill-gotten gains. Having started on his unseemly 
courses, and having discovered that there is no authority 
in the country which has the pluck to lay him by the 
heels, he has evidently come to the conclusion that he 
might as well go the whole hog while he is about it, and 


_ on the postcard to which we have referred he says, 


“Why encumber your shelves with lifeless books for which 
there is no demand? Here you have books that sell in 
their tens of thousands. Stock them, and turn over your 
capital quickly.” In other words, “I, John Long, have 
made money out of these books, and am devoting myself 
almost exclusively to the sale of them. You, the book- 
seller, are a fool if you do not follow my example. Turn 
out of your shelves the ‘lifeless’ books—that is 
to say, the books which are not improper—and_substi- 
tute mine which sell in tens of thousands.” And he 
adds a beautiful N.B., to wit, “In this series none 
but the most saleable books will be included, and kindly 
note that Mr. John Long has in preparation some splendid 








lines for 1909.” So that we are threatened. with 
further horrors. Let us hope, however, that by “ splendid 
lines for 1909” Mr. Long does not as yet quite know what 
he means, or that at any rate that he does not mean more 
“ fearless honesty” on the part of Mr. Hubert Wales or 
Miss Victoria Cross. One of the writers mentioned in this 
wonderful list is Mr. Nat Gould, who is a good sportsman, 
and whose writings, let them be what they may ina literary 
sense, are never smirched with indecencies. Mr. Gould is 
said to have the largest public of any English author. That 
being so, his wishes in the matter of advertisement would 
probably have weight with his publisher. Why does he 
allow Mr. Long to hang out the name of Nat Gould on the 
same signboard, as it were, as the names of Miss Victoria 
Cross and Mr. Hubert Wales? Mr. Gould had his public 
before Mr. Long began to publish for him, and he certainly 
is not to be congratulated on his appearance, even in an 
advertisement, with the rest of Mr. Long’s precious 
“ string.” . 








EPITHALAMIA 


How pitiful is the case of the guest who has to propose 
healths at a wedding. He is of all speakers the most 
miserable ; for marriage is not only so ancient a sacrament 
that it fetches from Eden, but so common that every maid- 
servant knows all that a naked mind can think about it. 
Every guest who waits on the speaker with glass charged 
has attended many of these ceremonies, but yet done so 
with sufficient pomp and circumstance to remember what 
was said at all the rest, so that the clumsy eulogies or 
spluttered commonplaces of each are still vivid in his 
mind, The unhappy speaker, who has nothing to say and 
cannot even say that nothing, knows that his boggled 
truisms will go into the same relentless stereotype, and he 
will be happy if he can escape from setting in this fixed 
record some classic ineptitude which will haunt him all 
his days and be quoted in smoking-rooms long after he 
has joined the waterless fools, his late fellows at forgotten 
feasts, The ladies, with great solemnity (it is their special 
Business now on foot), wait for something memorable. The 
men, nervous and giggling, know that the speaker is as empty 
as themselves of interesting matter, and they wait with malice 
for his downfall. He knows—perhaps he has learnt in the 
ruthless school of experience—what this moment means. 
To which of the Muses shall he turn to fortify himself 
against it? The ancients are perhaps too scantily attired 
for modern presentation. Meleager now ; surely the 
speaker can cull some sweet wild flowers from him or 
from his peers? But the bride, late Miss Smith and now 
Mrs. Something Rogers, would be annoyed if classed with 
the sherry or compared to a tennis-ball, and to mention 
kisses or the dawn, roses, moonlight, and relapses, or to 
say that she adds perfume to the violet, obviously would 
not do. Her mother would not like it. Ovid, too, sang 
great loves, but was paca | un-English. It would not 
behove a man to say here anything about the unreasonable 
empire of Cupid : 
Mens Bona ducetur manibus post terga retortis 
Et Pudor, et castris quicquid Amoris obest. 


Nor will the examples chime well with decorous residents 
in detached villas. 

Ardet in abducta Borseide magnus Achilles Dum licet, 
Argolicas frangite Troes opes. It suggests that burglars 
may visit the home during the honeymoon. Ausonius 
collected scraps of Virgil, obviously with an eye to such 
needs as we contemplate, but what can a man do with tags 
about fillets, nuts,a golden clamys,and Bacchus? The 
sober-clad Northerners sitting on mahogany would feel 
burlesqued. Nor is Claudian of more avail, One can 
hardly say, with the “ Wedding March” puffed out of the 
organ and still buzzing in one’s ears : 

Terpsichore facilem lascivo pollice movit Barbiton et 
moiles duxit in antra choros. Catullus, too, is perhaps 
a little over-heathenish with his “To Hymen Hymenz,” 
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and the bride might not like to have her toes touched upon, 
nor to be described as white herb, pellitory alba parthenice, 
or the yellow poppy. Even if she were compared toa 
hyacinth she might consider it to be too familiar 
and bulbous. David we know was not heathenish, 
and he wrote a mystic epithalamium in the Psalm 
Eructavit, our forty-fifth. Even if it were not pos- 
sibly profane to adapt it, yet it would be impertinent. 
Mr. Rogers has no sword, has shown no unusual love of 
righteousness, and is not shiny with nard. Nor may one 
mention the bride’s underwear; and “that not remote 
contingent Ja famille” is even too much lost sight of. The 
local clergy would not like this use too ; still less would 
they applaud some bold plagiarism from the Song of 
Solomon. The lady’s head upon her, maybe never so like 
Carmel, with the hair of her head like purple and her nose 
like the tower of Solomon, but if a man says so, he runs 
the chance of being turned out by the waiters or having 
his own nose tweaked. There is téo much of the East 
about these comparisons for Peckham to be pleased, and 
the seeker turns to his English poets, sure that if he cannot 
provide against future, he can forget present perplexities. 
Perhaps there will never be an Epithalamion quite com- 
parable to Spenser’s. It has the sweet civility of birds 
about it and in it: 


The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft ; 
The Thrush replyes : the Mavis descant playes ; 
The Ouzell shrills ; the Ruddock warbles soft. 


Could one not cull pretty compliments enough from it for 
the bride? Her sunshyny face, Her long loose yellow 
locks lyke golden wyres sprinckled with perle, and perling 
flowres atweene : the angels who leave thefr posts at the 
altar to peep in her face, and like it the more they stare. 
Surely one could mention these, and say— 


How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne, 

Like crimsin dyde in grayne— 
which caused that slight angelic defection. Still one must 
not at this moment show oneself too concentrated upon 
the bride ; so Spenser is shut with a sigh and Donne is 
opened, But how little to the purpose ! 


Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ; 
All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 

And other birds are thy parishioners, 


Can one leave the toasts and praise the caterer ? 


The tables groan as though this feast 
Would, as the flood, destroy all fowl and beast— 


but the refreshment nowadays is too light for such imperti- 
nence : 


Weep not nor blush, her’s is no grief nor shame, 
To-day put on perfection and a woman’s name— 


these are lines which might move a priest toa sermon, 
very seasonable for these times, no doubt; but they give 
no material for a health. If once you open Herrick you 
will leave the main question and get fluttering the brides- 
maids with his conceits and admire the winning waves in 
their tempestuous petticoats, or suggest how “for the 
bricecake there be spice.” If the company be such that 
its ignorance of good letters may be safely assumed, 
much matter caa be derived from Sir John Suckling’s 
“ Ballad of a Wedding,” avoiding, of course, the better- 
known lines about her feet beneath her petticoat like little 
mice. Sir John is not mystical, so that there is no fear 
of hurting anybody’s religious sense, however well the 
theological nerves are exposed; nor is he wholly and 
and brazenly naturalist, but just that sort of compromise 
between Nature and Grace which we find in our more 
popular modern painters, Take this : 


No grape that’s kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
No half so full of juice. 












Or this : 
Her lips were red and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly). 


They are lines which go as far as modern taste will allow, 
and perhaps it is not too greata stretch of audacity to 
remember that “ Every woman wished her place, And 
every man wished his.” 

There were comparatively few epithalamia in the 
eighteenth century: it might even be maintained that 
there were none of first-rate calibre either in that or in the 
next century, unless we count Rossetti’s great love-psalms, 
which are rather of the inward than of the outward side of 
this sacrament, and, indeed, take little count of the cere- 
monials with which toastmasters are chiefly concerned. 
This comparative poverty of our literature is still more 
evident in the marriage hymns. Keble seldom wrote any- 
thing quite so bald as “The Voice that breathed o’er 
Eden ;” nor could the compilers of the new Church 
hymnal, for all their questing, discover more than three 
ready-made hymns. besides, not one of which seems to 
have any generosity of inspiration about it. Even Bishop 
Creighton could twaddle chemically, in this dull vein : 


“ Make what is best in each combine 
To purge all earthly dross away, 
To strengthen, purify, refine, 
To beautify each coming day.” 
This would be equally excellent as a hymn for the 
solemnisation of bigamy or of anything else. At the 
lowest use it gives no lead to the speech-maker, nor even 
to the homilist. Can it be that our weddings are too 
Protestant and commercial to be mystic, Scriptural, and 
spiritual; and too prudish to be saucily and jovially 
heathen? The difficulty of making speeches is evidently 
to some extent shared by the poets. It must lie in our 
poverty of social thought rather than in the shallowness of 
the subject. Since the interest of the people in weddings 
is strong without ceasing, there must be much worth saying 
in any of them if only the speaker were penetrating enough 
to discern it or bold enough to speak it. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


Ir appears that a letter signed by Mr. Walter Stephens 
and published in THE ACADEMY last week contained 
several passages which had appeared in an article in the 
Sunday Chronicle of the week before. The editor of the 
Sunday Chronicle has drawn our attention to the circum- 
stance, and hints pleasantly at ‘unconscious cerebration.” 
We have asked Mr. Stephens to give us an explanation, 
and he sends us the appended letter : 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


DeEaR S1r,—-In reply to your letter, I desire to say 
that I must apologise for not quoting the name of the 
paper from which I have clearly taken some of my 
ideas and also quoted their words ; but the reason, I 
fear, is this. I am in the habit of reading so much on 
the subject in the Press and taking so many extracts 
hurriedly, without carefully noting from what paper or 
magazine they are taken, that I see I have uncon- 
scivusly omitted to quote the Sunday Chronicle. Ihave 
no desire whatever to claim at any time ideas or words 
that are not mine, and I trust with this explanation 
you will understand the omission. 

I may add, however, that some little time ago this 
same paper quoted the whole of a letter I had written 
to a leading London journal on the subject of the 
“ Stadium and its Emptiness,” and they failed to quote 
my name! I wrote to the Editor and he at once 
apologised for the omission by letter, though he did not 
insert the correction in his next issue ! 


W. STEPHENS. 
We do not know that this letter helps very much, and while 
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we relieve Mr. Stephens of any desire to appropriate other 
people’s ideas—of which, judging from his printed writings, 
he does not appear to stand in any need—we cannot help 
regretting that he should have omitted to make proper 
acknowledgment to our contempor It seems, however, 
that the Sunday Chronicle has done the same thing by Mr. 
Stephens before to-day, and while two wrongs do not 
make a right, both parties will probably be now disposed 
to cry quits, 


Mr. Herbert Nield, M.P., has been exhibiting a toy 
model of a German gunboat, which is furnished with a 
small slot for the insertion of nickel coins, Beneath the 
slot is the following inscription : “‘Give us of your pence in 
order that we may thrash. the English.” According to 
Mr. Nield thousands of these models are being used as 
collecting-boxes by the members of the German Women’s 
Navy League. If Mr. Nield’sjinformation is correct—and 
we see no reason to doubt it—we have here another 
instance of the beautiful work which women can accomplish 
when they turn their hands to politics, The Kaiser swears 
that he is our true and honest friend. The Reichstag is all 
for peace and good understanding. And the German 
Women’s Navy League desires to “thrash the English.” 
Of course“ the hand that rocks the gunboat rules the 
world,” and women have given up rocking cradles. 





Some of the “ personal tributes” to the excellence of Dr- 
Robertson Nicoll’s “Life of Ian Maclaren” which are 
printed in the current issue of the British Weekly read very 
funnily. Principal Marcus Dods, for example, writes, 
“No book I ever read has made me so ashamed of my 
own ministry ;” while Mr. H, W. Lucy, Mr. Punch’s 
Cockatoo, says, An ideal biography. No one else could 
have written it.” This is praise indeed. A book which 
can make Principal Marcus Dods ashamed of his ministry, 
must be quite a scorcher, and as for Mr. Lucy’s “no one 
else could have written it,” we are reminded of somebody 
else’s famous “I should lose no time in reading it.” 


T.P.’s Help Editor has fallen into tribulation at length. 
We had a sort of suspicion that it would not be “ roses, 
roses all the way” with him. To “ W. H. (Llandaff)” he 
writes this week : 

I have read your poem several times, but I am 
still in the dark as to exactiy what metre you 
think you have employed. I should like to know. 
Here and there we get a line of blank verse, followed 
by a few Alexandrines, in turn followed by lines which 
conform to no poetical metre, while in two places you 
rhyme. One must perforce bow to the opinion of the 
eminent critic whom you quote: but, at the same 
time, the poem gives me no good idea of the spot 
described. Stereotyped phrases jostle one another 
throughout, and in over thirty lines there is not one of 
any merit. Having your verses printed in the columns 
of an obscure provincial journal is the worst kind of 
education for an amateur versifier ; years of practice 
are necessary before you will attain that real quality 
which deserves print. 

On the whole we are improving. If T. P. would print this 
criticism of “ W. H.’s” efforts in the form of a circular and 
post it to everybody who applies to him for opinions about 
poetry, he might do a certain amount of good in the 
world, 


It seems that Mr, Frank Harris’s novel, ‘‘ The Bomb,” 
meets with the approval of a considerable number of 
really influential critics, ranging from Mr. Ben Tillett down 
to Mr. Arnold Bennett. In Mr. Harris’s paper, Vanily Fair, 
Mr. Bennett is quoted as having written of ‘The Bomb ” 
as follows : 

The illusion of reality is more than staggering ; itis 
haunting. . « Many passages are on the very 
highest level of realistic art. . . , Lingg’s suicide 





_ judge 
_ publication, and we refrain from making a further spectacle 
‘of him. On one point, however, a few words appear to us 








and death are Titanic. . . . In pure realism 
nothing better has been done, and I do not forget 
Tolstoy’s “ The Death of Ivan Ilyitch.” It is a book 
very courageous, impulsively generous, and of a 
shining distinction. 
Mr. Harris favours the readers of Vanily Fair with a 
portrait of his hero, Louis Lingg, and we are free to admit 
that we have never looked upon a more ruffianly counten- 
ance in our lives. Mr. Harris also gives us portraits of 
Schnaubelt, “the man who threw the bomb,” and Albert 
Parsons, “ who was offered his life and refused to be 


‘favoured beyond his fellows.” We do not think that any 


of these pictures will help toward a proper appreciation 
of Mr. Harris’s work “of shining distinction.” The 
apotheosis of the bomb-throwers is a stupid business at 
best, and if Mr. Harris has in him a really good novel— 
and it seems to us possible that he may have—we shall 
hope that he will not again go to the ranks of anarchy for 
his heroes. “Thou shalt not kill” is a reasonable Com- 
mandment, and you are just as much a murderer if you kill 
with bombs and in the name of Liberty as if you kill with 
knives and in the name of Charles Peace. It is sympto- 
matic of this age of “ stalwarts ” and “ intellectuals,” clothed 
on with fur coats and a loud voice, that killing and 
slaughter, butchery, murder, and general bloodshed by 
bomb are heroic and glorious things, provided that 
you get them described by gentlemen whose only know- 
ledge of bombs has been acquired in snug restaurants 
where they spell bomb with an “e” at the end of it. We 
should imagine that Mr. Harris is really possessed of the 
crowning attribute of Mr. Victor Grayson—that is to say, 
he shudders at the sight of blood. There is enough gore in 
“The Bomb” to wash down a butcher’s shop, and herein no 
doubt lies the reason why Mr. Ben Tillett and the Financial 
News, not to mention the Era and T. P.’s Weekly, are 
entirely smitten with the work. Meanwhile we take it that 
Mr. Harris’s sales are rapidly approaching 500 copies, and 
that atenth large edition ought to be put in hand at once. 
For our own part we would give half-a-dozen “ Bombs ” 
for one “ Elder Conklin ”—a piece of fiction of which 


_the Financial News probably never heard. 


Mr. — Davidson has sent us another letter. We 
rom its contents that he does not intend it for 


to be necessary. It seems that Mr. Davidson is the 
possessor of a “rapier.” He informs us with much pride 
that nothing can stand against this delicate weapon of 
John Davidson, and that with it he has been in the habit 
of cleaving opinion deeply. We are glad to hear it. On 
the other hand, we are really sorry that Mr. Davidson 
should be so keen on rapiers, because we have never yet 
known a dull writer who did not claim, when controversy 
was toward, that all his thrusts were rapier thrusts, and that 
all his opponents’ thrusts were not thrusts at all, but blows 
with the bludgeon. Only the other week we had a private 
letter from Mr. Courtney on the rapier question ; now it is 
Mr. Davidson’s turn, and a very poor job he makes of it. 
As for bludgeons, Mr. Davidson is welcome to call our 
weapon by any name which most completely appeals to 
his poetic mind. If he feels like a man who has hada 
basting with a thick stick we shall hope that he will make 
the best he can of his sore ribs and try not to offend for the 
future. For ourselves, we cannot discover that we have 
suffered a scratch. We are feeling quite well, and Mr. 
Davidson’s rapier never so muchas entered our thoughts until 
he mentioned it. We have charged him with the publica- 
tion of an ill-considered poem, which, in places, is quite 
blasphemous, and the whole intention of which is towards 
rank materialism and negation. Mr. Davidson asserted 
that we misrepresented him, and thesum total of our mis- 
representation we have already shown to amount to 
nothing. Rapiers and bludgeons apart, we should like Mr. 
Davidson to show how and wherein he has been mis- 
represented. This hie is most careful not to do. He 
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prefers to brag about his rapier and about his powers 
of cleaving opinion. It would be much more to the 
point if he would tell us flatly that he is not an 
Atheist, and that he does not conceive himself to be 
a sort of supergod. Does he mean what he has written 
in his poem or does he not mean it? Have we put 
a plain and ordinary interpretation on his words, and is it 
possible for any sane person to read the extracts from his 
writing which we have quoted without coming to conclu- 
sions identical with our own? Mr. Davidson knows that we 
have dealt with him in a perfectly fair manner, but he is 
enraged because we do not fall to praising his blasphemies, 
He has told us that there is no “something not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,” and that Jehovah has laid 
Himself open to “derision.” This simple fact it is impossible 
for him to deny or evade, and if he were the owner of an 
—s of rapiers he could not wriggle out of what he 
has said. 


We have received the Christmas Number of the Royal 
Magazine, and we open by hazard on page 108 of this 
amazing production, where we find a portrait of a 
beautiful lady, beneath which is appended the following 
paragraph : 

Miss —— is a pretty Gibson Girl—Gibson Girls 
are always delightful—who has used her time to good 
purpose. She is about the twelfth of those who 
recently married wealth, title, or both. At this rate 
how long will the supply hold out? It looks as 
though wealth and titles were more ‘plentiful than 
Gibson Girls, 

Anyhow, Miss —— found her harvest home in the 
Stock Exchange (Mr. —— is a young Stock Exchange 
man, who enjoys a full share of such good things as 
Throgmorton Street provides). The fact of his 
marrying a Gibson Girl ought to be sufficient proof of 
this. 

The match was of course a love one. Even the 
hard-headed men of Throgmorton Street have tender 
hearts occasionally ; and, indeed, who could harden 
his heart against Miss ——? 

It is difficult to understand what imaginable connection 
there can be between this kind of slush and Christmas, and 
it is still more difficult to understand how persons possessed 
of sixpence can be expected to readit. “ Anyhow Miss —— 
found her harvest home in the Stock Exchange ” is clearly 
a gem of the purest literary water. We believe that the 
editor of the Royal Magazine once wrote a book entitled 
“ Get On or Get Out,” and in this wild and whirling pro- 
duction he advised his readers “not to slop over.” It 
seems to us that he might take to heart a trifle of his own 
advice. . 


The Westminster Gazette appears to abound more and 
more in advertisements, and less and less in what it is 
pleased to describe as“ Literary Contents.” Ina column 
headed “ Soufflés ” we discover the appended extraordinary 
paragraphs, which, we take it, are intended for humour : 


“On Saturday,” we read, ‘the Eridge Foxhounds 
will meet at the Crow and Gate.” Gay dogs! 


The War Office last year spent £221 in the purchase 
of -billiard balls. The cannon game is evidently 
popular in the Army. 

Mr. E. N. Bennett, M.P., advocates the use of the 
birch as a corrective for undergraduates who indulge 
in “ragging.” In the case of University hammer- 
throwers it will, perhaps, be advisable to substitute 
standing in the corner, or going without jam for tea, 
as a penalty easier to enforce. 


How strange it is that the men who have thought 
out a perfect diet are so often thin, dyspeptic-looking, 
and careworn, while the low fellow who has never 
given a thought to the nitrogenous value of what he 
eats, but surrounds a beefsteak “as though he loved 
it,” in the phrase of Walton treating of the angler and 








the worm, is usually a big; hearty man, whose laughter 
is infection ! 

The Suffragist campaign, by. the way, is losing 
vigour. The King of Sweden was deprived of the 
opportunity of studying one phase of modern London 
life yesterday, for, by some oversight, no “scene” 
was created at the Guildhall. 

There is only one paper in England which can do worse 
than this in the humour way, and that paper also happens 
to be a Liberal paper. We shall not divulge its name, but 
interested persons may have three guesses. 


The whole question of these attempts at humour on 
the part of morning and evening wig pe tie would bear 
looking into. We suppose that each of them would lay 
claim to having initiated the idea, and, of course, all the 
rest have followed suit. In any case, the number of 
humorous columns now flung daily to the public would 
appear to be infinite—like the sailors, or is it the husband- 
men?—in the Latin exercise-books. And the dreadful 
fact about it is that none of these columns is really even 
moderately funny two days running. If the people who 
read newspapers must have humour, we suppose the news- 
papers must do their best to supply it; but we believe 
that any journal which would take the bull by the horns 
and decline to attempt the provocation of laughter until it 
finds a really competent laughter-maker might find a 
quite sudden and inexplicable extension of circulation. 
Next to bad poetry, nothing is more annoying than a bad 
or feeble joke. 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI, NOVEMBER 18, 1908 
As I was sitting at my lunch 
(Of course, I’m on the staff of Punch) 
I got an urgent note which read, 
“ Notice four books :—O.S. ’Nuff said !” 
Of course, I am a “ Jearned clurk,” 
I waded through each marvellous work 
(One must be thorough), and I wrote 
Four notices—all quip and quote. 
Three were in prose and one in verse. 
They have appeared. They might be worse. 
They’re rather good in fact—and hence—— 
[Observes on pp. iii. and vii. the advertisements of the 
whole of the publishers concerned] 
My hat! What a coincidence! 


It is rather wearisome to return so many times to 
the subject of Socialism and Religion, but Mr. Alexander 
Bird’s letter headed ‘“ What is Socialism?” seems to ask 
for a reply. Our correspondent contends that the answer 
to the question propounded is: ‘‘ Public ownership and 
control of the means of production and exchange.” Our 
view of the matter is that Socialism means Atheism, free 
love, and endless exploitation of the public at the hands of 
paid agitators. who comprise among their numbers a large 
majority of ill-balanced cranks and downright criminals. 
Among Socialists there are a few well-meaning, sincere 
people, but these are not strong enough to leaven the lump. 
The result is that while it is usual for Socialists to trot out 
shibboleths upon which they pretend:the whole body of 
Socialists are agreed—such, for example, as “ public owner- 
ship of property” and “equality of opportunity ””—these 


,are not the things they really desire, but something quite 
’ different. 


Apart from this, the public “ ownership and con- 
trol” theory has been over and over again exhaustively 
examined by the ablest intellects of our own and other coun- 
tries, and found to bea mischievous and dangerous fallacy. 
What the average Socialist really means by “ public owner- 
ship and control” is the ownership and control of some- 
body else’s money—not to mention somebody else’s female 
relations, We contended, and we shall continue to con- 
tend, that clergymen should keep apart from the whole 
sordid business, and that there is enough legitimate work 
for them in purely religious regions to more than occupy 
all their time during the whole course of their lives, 
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REVIEWS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. By JAMES 
MorGan. (The Macmillan Co., 6s.) 


AN ideal self-made man, dug out of the depths of poverty, 
rough-hewn in the Indiana backwoods, Abraham Lincoln 
grew up a giant in mind as he wasof body. Towering 
above his fellows with his 6ft. gin. of hard and wiry 
frame, his mental stature was of slower development, for 
no help of any kind was lent him, except what he found 
himself ; but with diligence he sought and applied what 
he found until he developed in his great frame an almost 
— mind, Mr. Morgan has set himself the task 
to tell 


A simple story, to present in dramatic pictures the struggles 
and achievements of a common man in whom the race of 
common men is exalted. 


We think he has well fulfilled his task. 

Abraham Lincoln was born to poverty and ignorance. 
His father could not read, and could barely write his name. 
His first home was on the Kentucky frontier ; but soon 
they moved forward into the Indiana forest, and for all his 
childhood Abraham’s home—for father, mother, and three 
children—was one room, His grandfather was apparently 
a Virginian and immigrated into Kentucky ; but while the 
family could count in forebears four farmers, a miller, a 
blacksmith, and a weaver, Abraham lived and died with- 
out any definite knowledge of his grandfather’s origin. 
“TI am more concerned,” he said, “to know what his 
grandson will be.” His “angel mother” died while he 
was a little boy, but at no long interval his father married 
again a comparatively well-educated and an _ intelligent 
woman. She was a little better off, too, than the Lincolns, 
and Abraham enjoyed his first pillow when his father 
brought her home to the Indiana log-hut. She insisted on 
the children going to school, and at ten years old Abraham 
walked nine miles backwards and forwards to get his 
crude schooling. Books were rare—he had none at 
home—and he went miles afoot to borrow from happy 
possessors ; and one of the most cherished volumes was a 
copy of the statutes of Indiana. It contained the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and it introduced him to the 
Declaration of Independence and to the ordinance of 
1727, by which Indiana and all the country between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi had been dedicated to freedom in 
these words : 


There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 

said territory otherwise than in the punishment of crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted. 
That and the Life of Washington influenced his maturing 
mind, and from these two school-books he learnt his two 
ruling principles—the love of liberty and freedom, and 
fortitude under trial. 

Mr. Morgan tells us how under his swinging axe the 
forest fell. . To hear him at work, it seemed that two 
axemen were there, or three—logs split into rails by his 
ready axe were brought to the polling-booths at his 
Presidential election. And then we are carried through the 
history of his youth. A raftsman in the Mississippi, the 
father of rivers, where he showed his resourcefulness in 
extricating his raft from a dam, and so won the confidence 
of the owner that he was called to help in a store at New 
Salem, in Illinois. The greatest profit that he derived in 
the store was a copy of Blackstone’s ‘“ Commentaries,” 
found in a barrel of rubbish—for the store failed. Black- 
stone turned Lincoln’s mind towards the study of law. At 
New Salem he occupied his only office under Government 
until he became President. He was named postmaster at 
the collapse of the store. ‘While he was postmaster the 
post-office of New Salem was in his hat.” Sohe delivered 
his mails while he went about his day’s work. 

He became a member of the Legislature of Illinois at 
twenty-six, and three years later he moved perhaps the 





first resolution against the institution of —, He also 
at this time forwarded in every way the Washington 
temperance movement, and foretold the time “when 
there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth.” In 1842 Lincoln married Miss Mary Todd. Her 
surroundings had been quite a contrast to Lincoln’s, with 
his primitive simplicity—hardly different to that in which 
he was reared in Indiana, although at the time he wasa 
practising lawyer in partnership with W. H. Herndon. And 
in his practice of law his primitive qualities of truthfulness 
and honesty militated against success. He could hardly 
plead a criminal case in defence of a man whom he thought 
guilty without betraying his thought. He could not present 
a normal bill of costs, and the only large fee which he ever 
received was from a railway company which disputed a 
charge of 2,000 dollars. The case was tried, and the jury 
gave Lincoln 5,000 dollars. 

Lincoln was thirty-eight when he took his seat in Con- 
gress in 1847, and in his first year he moved resolutions 
against the Mexican War, holding that the war 
had been forced unjustly on Mexico. This made his 
return to Congress improbable, for the country was 
triumphant over its victories, and resented criticism. 
But before he left Congress he moved his first resolu- 
tion limiting slavery. There was a slave-mart in sight 
of the Capitol at Washington—“a sort of negro livery 
stable.” Lincoln’s Bill was to abolish slave trade in the 
district of Columbia. Southern sentiment was aroused 
against it. It was laid on the table, “ where it slumbered 
until it was awakened, a dozen years later, by the clash of 
arms in the Civil War.” Before Lincoln returned to 
Congress forces had to be joined to prevent the spread of 
slavery to the Free States, and first the new States of 
Kansas and Nebraska were threatened. This position 
found Lincoln again in his own State Illinois the impas- 
sioned advocate for freedom. And joining the Republican 
organisation, when the campaign for the election of a 
President began in 1856 ihe delivered a speech of such 
power and pathos that the reporters sat spell-bound, and 
failed to take down the “lost speech.” The IIlinois 
delegates presented the name of the author of the “lost 
speech” as their candidate for ‘“ Vice-President.” He 
registered r10 votes. Happily, he failed to be elected to 
the second place, but the name.of Abraham Lincoln was 
introduced to the nation. 

It was in the winter of 1859 that he accepted an invita- 
tion from Illinois to allow himself to be nominated for the 
Presidency. Simultaneously he was invited to address a 
meeting at the Cooper Institute in New York. Approaching 
the ordeal with much diffidence, Lincoln delivered one of 
the most memorable speeches ever heard in New York: 


A spacious review of the entire constitutional, legislative, and 
political history of the institution of ‘slavery since the nation was 
founded. 


And Greeley said in the Tribune : 


No man ever before made such an impression in his first appeal 
to a New York audience. 


Thus Abraham Lincoln disproved to himself his contention 
that he was “ not fit to be President.” And soon after he 
delivered a speech at New Haven, which the Professor of 
Rhetoric at Yale College held up before his class as an 
example of English composition, struck with the fine 
structure of the speech delivered by the man who told his 
audience that “twenty-five years before he was a hired 
labourer, mauling rails, or at work ona flat boat.” Such 
was the man who in the third ballot of 1860 was elected 
President of the United States. His rival, a well-known 
public man—Stephen A. Douglas—quieted the fears of his 
Republic associates in the Senate. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
‘you have nominated a very able and a very honest man.”’ 

And so Abraham Lincoln—still a plain, rough man—of 
Illinois came to the White House, his last home on earth. 
He took the helm of his country in a time of storm. So 
tense was the feeling of the cotton States on the question 
of slavery that they would not accept the Presidency of a 
Northern man, and an Abolitionist, But Lincoln was no 
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Abolitionist. He saw clearly the injustice of a sudden 
upheaval of existing institutions, and to the very end of 
the war that was to follow he supported the principle of 
compensation for the emancipation of the blacks. The 
whole weary course of the war between North and South 
is skilfully outlined in this work by Mr. Morgan, and 
he makes us realise how completely Abraham Lincoln 
ruled the States during those dreadful years. With his 
Ministers his attitude was always correct. He left each 
man his work to do. He was a wise decentraliser, and 
interfered in no minor detail. But he knew how to depute 
without losing control. As with his Ministers, so with his 
generals. He was constitutionally Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Forces; and so Commander-in-Chief he 
would be—but not so as to tie the hands of the generals in 
the field. To encourage them, to urge on the supine and 
inactive—yes ; but never to check originality and enter- 
prise. His heart was always with the man in the ranks 
though, and often his kindly solicitude and interference 
was a difficulty to his Minister of War and to his generals. 
He was driving through Washington ; a boy in blue crosses 
his horses’ front and is nearly run down. Lincoln finds 
that both eyes have been shot out. He gives him a com- 
mission of lieutenant and signs across it a pension of two- 
thirds pay. There are many such instances recorded. 
The father of his people forgot that there were others 
stricken by the war who came not under his kindly eye. 

He hated military executions, and in many instances 
recorded of his intervention humour «nd pathos meet. 
“ Laughter is very near akin to tears,” and even cowards, or 
men whose hearts had failed, found mercy with this brave 
man. “If God Almighty gives a man a cowardly pair of 
legs, how can he help their running away with him ?” The 
history of L.incoln’s assassination after his second election 
to the Presidency is told with much pathos, and ends a life 
throughout tinged with sadness. We feel that Mr. Morgan 
makes us know a little of this most lovable of great men. 
Two hundred and fifty pages are devoted to his Presidency, 
and are full of anecdotes of his family and public life. 
Cavillers might complain of a redundancy of anecdote, but 
we will give them no support. Appreciations of his 
character are given by his partner Herndon on p. 162, 
and by his two great generals, Grant and Sherman, on 
Pp. 354, and on the following page Mr. Morgan supplements 
the generals’ tributes: “He was a gentleman among 
gentlemen, with a knightly sense of honour and a fine 
regard for the feelings of others.” His murder was a real 
disaster to the true cause of union. At the end of the war 
he realised that “ the South, conquered by force, must be 
won by magnanimity,” and “his hand turned at once to 
its new task. He must bind up the wounds of the union 
and restore it.” Alas! that hand fell dead before it could 
more than begin its loyal task, and a policy of retribution 
was directed against the South. 





ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 


The Iliad of the East. By FREDERIKA MacDoNALp. With 
Illustrations by J. Lockwoop KIPLING, C.I.E. (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.) 


One of the profoundest and most insistent problems 
presented to human thought and intelligence, and to a 
certain type of mind one of the most sublime, is that of the 
legendary and irreconcilable religions of this peccant 
planet on which we, a little surprised and sometimes a 
little alarmed, have stepped before the dark curtain for a 
while. Whence came these strange and wonderful beliefs, 
like great flowers overshadowing the world? In what 
incredible deeps of eternity are they rooted, and will they 
follow the irrefragable law, to fade like all earthly things, or 
are they indeed imbued with the essence of life itself, 
imperishable and triumphant? We study them, translate, 
compare, and contrast them, but we have no instruments 
by which to measure their subtleties, no laboratories in 
which their significance can be determined, no system of 








mathematics by whose aid their powers can be seized and 
expressed. Their forces work in the souls of men, and 
their origin is beyond our highest imagination. 

Of the sacred books least familiar to the grimly rational 
Occidental mind, those of India have received the largest 
share of attention—partly, we surmise, because of their 
inherent poetic fancy, and partly because their purport 
leads us often to endeavour to trace some real or suspected 
resemblance between their teaching and that of Christianity. 
Buddhism, for example, has its followers even in England, 
as if complementary to our well-intentioned efforts to 
inoculate the East with the theology of the West—whose 
aims, processes, and values are totally incomprehensible 
from the tropical view-point. The radical difference 
between the two is carefully elucidated by the author of 
“The Iliad of the East” in a lengthy but very valuable 
Introduction to the volume ; and she emphatically agrees 
with the judgment of Sir George Birdwood, who, in his 
“ Industrial Arts of India,” says that it is not possible to 
enter sympathetically into the customs and sentiments 
of the modern Hindu population without some knowledge 
of the sacred poetry that colours the life of the whole 
nation; much less to appreciate Indian philosophy and 
religious thought. 

The “ Iliad” is a rendering into English of the essential 
and representative portions of the Ramayana, a sacred 
Sanscrit poem, compiled, according to eminent scholars, 
about 500 B.c., but which, of course, has behind it the 
traditions of previous ages; it forms a priceless record of 
the imaginative and spiritual life of India. Very beautiful 
indeed are some of the legends; the reader who follows 
the book through, from the first few disconnected stories 
to the later ones which have more sequence, will come 
away with a fine enlightenment as to the loveliness of the 
Hindu lore, and perhaps also a little abashed at his own 
woeful Western lack of traditions and sacred poems. It is 
a kind of miraculous Morte d’Arthur—the theme different, 
the actors in many cases gods and animals as well as men 
and women—but still the comparison may stand for what 
it is worth when almost any just comparison is ineffective 
and impossible. We are loth to lessen the charm of any 
of the legends by partial quotation, but we may suggest the 
quality of the book by attempting to give the story of the 
“ Descent of Ganga” : 


Himalaya, the king among mountains, and the dark and lofty 
Vindhya stand scowling one on the other, and exchanging looks 
of defiance. 

“T am the king cary | mountains,” cries sternly the proud 
Himalaya. “The clouds have robed me in purple, and crowned 
my forehead with snowflakes. I overlook the whole 
earth, and from the sighing ocean the dark-winged vapours 
ascend and whisper to me their grief ; I am in the confidence of 
the stars, and know the story of their loves; I know, too, why 
some of them fall out of heaven.” 


The young and dreamy Ganga flings her arm round the old 
Himalayd. 

“T would know what love is,” she whispers. “Find me a 
suitor, my father.” The ancient monarch answers: “You must 
find one yourself, my child; I am too old to be hunting for 
suitors.” 

At a great ceremonial sacrifice by the mountain, Sagara, 
a king, is put to scorn by a serpent, which rises from the 
ground and seizes the victim, a sacred horse. Sixty 
thousand princes make search for this serpent, even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth where the elephants support 
the world on their shoulders ; but they are smitten by their 
enemy and die: 


As the icicle melts at the dawn, as the lotus dies in the 
drought, as the grass of the prairie shrinks, scorched by the hot 
breath of India, so these men of bes and youth paled beneath 
the fixed gaze of Vishnu—paled and sickened and died, and fell 
like reeds in a tempest. 


The messenger sent by Sagara to find them, lamenting, 
looks for water to lave their bodies, without which ritual 
the dead are denied Paradise ; he fails, and for the space of 
a thousand years Sagara strives to induce the beautiful 
Ganga to abandon her home with the gods; after his 
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death others also tried. At last comes Siva; climbing the 
brow of Himalaya, he calls to the queen of rivers : 


“© child of the old Himalaya, this breast where thou then didst 
slumber is parched with a feverish thirst ; therefore descend. 

The little flowers are withered ; the leaves of the lotus have 
shrunk ; the troops of gazelles are weary, they find no stream to 
refresh them The dead lie imprisoned in Tartarus, 
uncleansed by the lustrous waters—therefore descend.” 

Then the huge heart of the Ganga started and throbbed in her 
bosom ; and, without pause or reflection, the generous queen of 
all rivers rushed from the home of the gods in a burst of 
impetuous passion, singing, “I come, O beloved! Doubly beloved 
for thy sorrow.” 

Stepping forward, Siva . . upheld on his forehead the 
impulsive daughter of Ména, . Here, on the forehead of 
Siva, troublous, immense, rapid, for the space of one year the 
impatient Ganga remained, between earth and heaven. Then 
the cautious Siva let down one tress of his hair, and by this 
channel the impassioned daughter of Ména rushed down. 

Our readers who are interested in the subject will find 
that this volume stands in a niche of itsown, The notes 
at the end are valuable. The seven illustrations by Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, in the style of the illustrations to 
“ Kim,” are effective, and the introductory chapter, which 
amounts to a capable essay on racial and intrinsic differ- 
ences of outlook in sacred matters, should on no account 
be missed nor read hurriedly. 





BIBLE AND BABEL 


The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and 
Legends of Assyria and Babylonia. By T.G. PINcHEs, 
Third Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices, 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. PincuEs is an excellent retailer, or middleman, of 
discovery. For a modest sum he puts a good article within 
reach ff those who never would dream of entering the 
stern gates of the emporia of research. He has already 
given us two editions of this book, It has reverberated in 
pulpits, adding a touch of colour and interest to some other- 
wise amorphous grey discourses upon the Old Testament. 
How pleasing to have alittle real light upon the word Adam 
for instance, that he is not of red earth, as the Hebraists 
fancied, not connected with udumu, a monkey, as archaic 
evolutionists from Babel vainly talk, but is of Akkadian 
speech, and the Akkadians were fine agglutinative speakers 
of great precision, who meant merely Man by this word. 
So that our grandmothers were right after all—as usual. A 
man, armed with his Pinches, can collate the ancient Cains, 
floods, and towers, and contrast the ruder legends with the 
gentler, to his great satisfaction. Then how pleasant to 
know that Abraham had large game in his jungles, 
elephants, and such like ; that polite scribes shaved clean, 
wrote urbane and gentlemanly letters for his kin ; that 
brides came to the altar with certificates, crowds of witnesses 
and stipulations delivered to the happy groom.that, if 
she did not behave well, he might hurl the lady from 
a tower or drown her like a kitten. These extreme 
measures succeeded admirably, for “divorce tablets are 
very rare.” Sarah was, no doubt, wedded with these ruth- 
less documents. Even Isaac, if he had said “Thou art 
not my father,” would have been liable to be shaved, 
gyved, and sold for silver, When we get to Shalmaneser 
and Sengacherib the information becomes more detailed. 
In fact it must be confessed that the less interesting a 
Biblical subject may be the more evidence about. it is 
forthcoming from the rubbish-heaps. Thus Shadrach and 
Meshach are but doubtful Babylonian ; Ashpenaz, master 
of the eunuchs, more doubtful still; and there is nothing 
about the golden image or the fiery furnace yet before the 
panting and delving archzologists. Belshazzar, however, 
has records which leap to light and do not add to his 
credit. His secretaries made deals with temple tithes. 
He traded in clothes. His sister made a little pin-money 
by selling sesame. There was a cheerful plutocracy about 
the laws : 

If a man has stolen either an ox or a sheep or an ass, or a 
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ig or a ship—if it be from a god or from the palace, he shall 
(re pay thirtyfold ; if it be from a poor man he shall restore ten- 
oa If the thief have not wherewith to (re)pay, he shall be 
illed. 


How would this work out? To fine the rich knave and 
hang the poor one seems hardly fair ; but then the rich 
man would be less tempted to steal, so he would rarely 
come into court and the poor thief would have an incentive 
to thrift, which would, after a few little indulgences con- 
cerning his neighbours’ goods, raise him above the ranks 
of the light-fingered and set him in the merely cheating 
middle-classes, The laws upon medicine are delightful. 
An operation for cataract was, if successful, worth ten 
shekels, or five if the patient was poor, two if he were a 
slave. If, however, a patient died or a lancet spoilt the eye, 
the physician might have his hands lopped off. A slave 
however might be replaced. Toset a limb was a five-shekel 
job, or three for a poor man and two for a slave. The 
vet. was paid one-sixth of a shekel for successful treat- 
ment, and fined a quarter of the ox’s value if the beast died. 
Jerry-building was savagely repressed. Brick-makers and 
weavers were better paid than carpenters by one-quarter. 
These and many other points in the most ancient of legal 
codes are worth considering, and it is difficult not to enlarge 
the list when so many are interesting. In an appendix to 
this third edition there is an ominous note about the 
Hittites. ‘The Germans are digging up these gentlemen 
at a patient but determined pace. Tidal King of Nations 
and his dynasties will soon be added to the things 
every schoolboy will know. Examinations for the 
future will bristle of course with the usual classic 
kings and consuls, will go briskly back to several 
dozen Egyptian dynasties. Mr. Evans contributes two- 
and-twenty Minoan houses from Crete, and now 
Boghas-Koi is to disgorge enough Hittites to rack the 
few remaining brains of such urchins as can keep sane 
under these fatigues. He willlook upon the invaders forvo 
vultu, and curse the name of Hugo Winckler as he is 
invited to trace the relations of the Hittites with Egypt. 
He will be asked the name of Subbiluliuma’s wife, and to 
state what he knows about User-maat-ra Ra-messu Mery 
Amen. Here the reader will close the book with a bang, 
and give the strictest orders to the children’s school- 
masters that Tommy is not to be plagued with the Hittites. 
They really are the extreme limit, and not all the entreaties 
of Dr. Pinches shall move us to anything but derision of 
these impertinent old scoundrels. Surely it is de fide to 
believe that Abraham wiped them out in a most salutary 
manner? Why else did he receive the mystic congratula- 
tions of Melchizedek ? It is flat impiety to think that the 
Germans have discovered anything genuine. They have 
manufactured their antiquities first, and discovered them 
afterwards. Let the reader, then, beware of the publica- 
tions of the Orient-Gesellschaft, and disbelieve most com- 
fortably in the Hittites and all to do with them. There 
were not any Hittites, or, if there were, they are no fit com- 
pany for a modern gentleman. All is not advantageous 
that is Aryan. Dr. Pinches must forgive us, but we can 
stand no more than 536 pages of him, and then we rebel 
as ad as is consistent with a respectful rebellion and 
thanks, 





FOR REMEMBRANCE 


Old and Odd Memories. By the Hon. L1ionet A. TOLLeE- 
MACHE. (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d.) 


MANy men who have lived long and full lives in the stress 
of public events are the possessors of a rich store of 
memories, and all such have probably felt at one time or 
another the desire to record their impressions for the 
entertainment or edification of others. Few, however, 
comprehend that art of digression which in this book is so 
admirably illustrated—the art of confidential interpellation, 
of knowing where to introduce a witty saying, when to 
diverge to a byway of anecdote, and when to resume the 
main thread once more, This art of digression constitutes 
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half the charm of every good volume of reminiscences, 
and for the rest we depend upon the personality of the 
writer, so inevitably and sometimes so unfortunately 
projected into his book. If he be of trivial mind, he will 
see the trivial and set it down fulsomely ; if he be gifted 
with true insight, he will give us the essential in what he 
has seen, preserving the unimportant only so far as it 
interprets the thing told, or perhaps now and then as a 
relief from too stern a method or too serious a page. 

The distinguished author of “ Old and Odd Memories” 
has just that flair for the right story, the illuminating 
phrase, the amusing discursion, which puts the reader on 
the happiest terms withhim. He is grave and gay by turns, 
but nothing long together ; he has a list of good fellows, 
of indifferent fellows, and one or two “scoundrels of 
whom human nature ought to be proud ;” he gives stories 
by the score, and at least two or three. puns which might 
have melted the heart of Dr. Johnson. Of these we cannot 
resist quoting one : 


Canon Ainger, when calling on me, took up my copy of 
Tischendorf’s New Testament. In that volume, as is well known, 
the “ various readings” are in each instance placed at the bottom 
of the page, being separated from the text by a horizontal line. 
“ The notes,” said Ainger, “are partitioned off (par Tischendorf).” 


Regarding the book as a whole, the only remonstrance we 
need make is that classical Latin and Greek excerpts are a 
trifle too plentiful ; but we fancy the author is aware of this 
fault, for on the last page he says : “ The ruling passion is 
strong in death. Let me end, as I began, with a classical 
tag.” His predilection for quotations, however, and his 
“favourite pastime of permutations and variations” lead 
him to some quaint transpositions of familiar words and 
passages : “ Equivocation is the homage paid by falsehood 
to truth.” “Valour is the better part of discretion,” 
“Woman is born to superstition as the sparks fly 
upward.” “ Harrovians are apt to think that courtliness is 
the solvent of individuality, and that too much manner 
unmaketh man.” Hespeaksalso of “ pupillary attraction,” 
“ footnote-worthy,” “ falsi-similitude,” and so on, with 
amusing ingenuity. Of the stories we must give one or two 
examples to show their quality : 

A young girl was had up before the yey by a farmer 
for killing one of his ducks with a stone. The case against her 
was clear, but it was thought worth while to call witnesses to 
prove that she had been in the habit of using bad language. In 
solemn accents the magistrate addressed her: “ Little girl, you 
have heard the evidence — you, and you see how one thing 
leads to another. You began by cursing and swearing and 
blaspheming your Maker, and you have ended by throwing a 
stone at a duck.” The bathos may remind us of the rebuke 
addressed by Keats to the Eton choristers for their unpunctuality : 
“ Your conduct is an insult tothe Almighty and keeps the Canons 
waiting !” 

A story is told, for which I will not vouch, though I believe it 
has some foundation in fact, that when a late Archbishop of 
Canterbury was entertaining at Lambeth the Colonial Bishops 
who had come over for the pair Apacs Conference, it was 
suggested to the Primate, as the Bishops were retiring to bed, 
that some of them might be smokers. His Grace at once gave 
orders to have the housekeeper’s room prepared, and asked his 
Domestic Chaplain to inform the guests that there was a room at 
their disposal to smeke in. The Chaplain, so runs the tale, 
knocked at twelve doors and discovered twelve Bishops, each on 
his knees—and each smoking up the chimney. 

All through the book are scattered curious sayings and 
quips, such as Archbishop Whately’s question : “‘ What is 
the vocative of Cat? Ans.: Puss.” And the schoolboy’s 
examination statement that ‘The Greeks started the 
custom of each man having only one wife, and they called 
it monotony.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that these “‘ Memories” 
are merely a collection of anecdotes and witty remarks, 
On the contrary, they form a notable addition to our 
knowledge of many famous persons on their more human, 
private side. We find a good deal about Dr. Jowett which 
does not appear in the author’s “Memoir” of that 
celebrity. Gladstone is the subject of an acute little study, 
in which, a propos of the neglect of that statesman’s writings, 
the difference between oratory and literature is cleverly 





emphasised. “My experience of him,” says the author, 
“confirms the general impression left on me by one of his 
friends who, as is mentioned elsewhere, said to me, ‘ He 
will talk about a piece of old china as if he was standing 
before the Judgment Seat of God.’ . . . His metal was 
so free from alloy that, for some rough purposes, its very 
purity made it less serviceable, I will not say than baser, 
but than harder ~metal.” Lewis Carroll has several pages 
in the last chapter, “ Recollections of Famous Men,” and 
seems capitally hit off as “ made up of Euclid and La 
Fontaine fused together.” The “ Jottings about Harrow ” 
contain a most interesting comparison of our great public 
schools, to the advantage of the beloved “ Hill.” 

But it is of small use to catalogue the features of the Hon. 
Lionel Tollemache’s latest book ; readers in search of enjoy- 
able and never dull reminiscences of the past sixty years, 
and, vicariously, of an even remoter period—for the 
account of the author’s father contain’ much relating to 
the early years of the nineteenth century—will go to the 
volume itself if they are wise. The kindly, genial smile of 
a keen lover of human nature seems to shine through it all, 
and the very last words are on the lighter side: “ Wit is 
like the walls of Jericho ; at the approach of the trumpeter 
it falls flat.” Wecan congratulate the author that there 
is no sign of that catastrophe within the covers of “Old 
and Odd Memories.” 





FAMOUS NAVAL DUELS 


Famous Duels of the Fleet. By H. B. Money Courts, 
(William Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 


HE who writes of the Fleet will never fail to find readers, 
Such an author, therefore, voluntarily assumes a consider- 
able wt Mr. Money Coutts undertakes it to 
the full. He prefaces his book with an appeal to a long- 
service Navy for the combat at short range. He argues 
that in the days of our old triumphs naval battles were 
won at pistol-range, the hot fire being the prelude to a 
rush of boarders. And thence he argues that, with the 
superiority of nerve and instinct which long service gives 
over conscript navies, England should quickly bring the 
modern leviathan of the sea to close range (say 2,o0o0yds.) 
with the hazard of the ram always in mind. He hacks the 
audacity of his argument by illustrating it in the first duel— 
that between the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard— 
which was one lost by a British ship, and in some sense 
lost because her captain was less endowed than was his 
enemy with that quality which most of all ensures victory— 
a clear conception of what to do and a quick grasp of how 
to doit. But his enemy was the redoubtable Paul Jones, 
of the American Navy, and his crew were in part of that 
kindred race which was fast wearing down British rule 
across the Atlantic, the remainder being Frenchmen. 
Overweighted in metal by the British frigate Serapis, Paul 
Jones skilfully laid the Bonhomme alongside her, grappled 
and boarded her, after having shot down a large proportion 
of her crew. And he took the Serapis with a sinking 
ship, the Bonhomme Richard going down still flying “ her 
unconquered and unstricken flag.” 

Pursuing his courageous course, Mr. Money Coutts goes 
on to the fight between the Quebec and the Surveillante, 
again fatal to British arms. For, with the battle still 
unended, the Quebec caught fire, and went down in flames 
with: Captain Farmer, her captain, sitting on the fluke of 
an anchor under her flying flag. The French captain 
died of his wounds, The French Minister would not 

Keep as prisoners of war unfortunate men who had escaped 
the fight, the fire which blew up their ship, and the watery gulf 
into which they had been hurled. 

The Quebec had been aground, had jettisoned her 
12-pounder guns, and put into Portsmouth Harbour for 
more, but could only get 9-pounders. This cost England a 
fine frigate and many officersand men. This illustration is 
used as a plea fora liberal supply of reserve warlike stores 
at all our naval harbours, for such eventualities are the 
normal risks of ships-of-war. 
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Then comes the fight between the Foudroyant and the 
Pégase—a hollow victory for the Foudroyant. But, a prize 
lately taken from the French, the Foudroyant was 
probably the fastest ship of the line that the eighteenth 
century produced, and she was commanded by Lord St. 
Vincent, who was then only Captain John Jervis. 
He became a K.B. and Sir John for the achievement. The 
French captain, the Chevalier de Sillan, showed Jervis the 
report he proposed sending to the Minister of Marine, and 
asked if he approved of it. Jervis replied,“ I have but 
one objection, and that is that not one word of it is true.” 
But the report was sent in, and produced before the Court 
which tried de Sillan for the loss of his ship. He was 
dismissed the Service, and his sword was broken over 
his head. The Pégase was quite a new ship, built in 
seventy-six days, commissioned on April 13th, and sent to 
sea on the 19th with insufficient officers and a very 
inefficient crew. The author reads us a long lecture on the 
self-evident want of wisdom of sending ships to sea ill- 
found and badly-manned. 

The twelfth duel is between the American Constitution 
and the ¥ava, fought on December 2gth, 1812. Here we 
think that Mr. Money Coutts has been at great length 
unfair to Captain Lambart and the $¥ava. She had been 
commissioned only six weeks before, and was manned 
mostly by gaolbirds and Irish landsmen. Lambart 
certainly was wrong in training his crew too exclusively to 
seamanship, too little in gunnery. But his ship had only 
been at sea six weeks when he met the Constitulion ; so it 
is unfair to accuse him of underrating his enemy because 
he failed to hold his own with a ship well manned and 
stronger than his as five is to three. 

“Famous Duels of the Fleet” is a book to take up now 
andagain. To read it straight through would be tedious to 
most people. The accounts of naval battles are life-like 
and vivid. Much technical knowledge is displayed in their 
narration, and they are illustrated by good charts. Many 
useful lessons are drawn from each duel ; but Mr. Money 
Coutts dwells more than once too long over his lesson, and 
is even sometimes a little pedantic. 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


A Happy Half-century. By AGNES REPPLIER. (Gay and 
Hancock, 5s.) 

THE essayists of seventy or eighty years ago had a pleasanter 
task and a smoother journey than those who seek to deco- 
rate the truth with their gems of wit and wisdom to-day. 
We use the word “ decorate” in no infelicitous sense—it 
was a fact that in those piping times for poets and platitu- 
dinarians the truth expressed in the baldest and most trite 
manner won golden opinions, as well as that other gold 
without. which the finest opinions were apt to be unsatis- 
fying. The sentences were ornate and elegant, the senti- 
ments bare as bones under the funereal flowers of language 
which buried them. An aspirmg maiden had but to enlarge 
on “The Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper upon 
Domestic Happiness,” or write “ Against Inconsistency in 
our Expectations,” or indite a “ Poetic Epistle to” some 
eminent nobody, to find herself famous—men shedding 
tears at her inspired lucubrations, and women in delicious 
raptures over her marvellous genius. This, at any rate, is 
what often happened. But to-day we must be bright, 
crisp, and deck Our Lady of Truth in pearls of smart 
metaphor and neat allusion if we would catch the 
publisher’s eye and the public’s ear, 

Miss Agnes Repplier has recognised this fact, and it her 
little book of essays is not precisely smart it is informed 
throughout by a deft, and at times incisive humour, which 
goes far to make pleasant reading. She deals chiefly with the 
period to which our opening remarks refer—the last quarter 
of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth con- 
stitute her “ Happy Half-century.” This, as the first essay, 
gives the book its title ; and in the subsequent pages con- 
siderable grace of style and much understanding are 





devoted to the persons and topics which rise automatically 
to our minds when we breathe the name of Hannah More. 
Of that irreproachable lady Miss Repplier has a good deal 
to say : 

She was so strong morally that to have cavilled at her intel- 
lectual feebleness would have been deemed profane. Her advice 
(she spent the best part of eighty-eight years in offering it) 
was so estimavle that its general inadequacy was never ascer- 
tained. Her sisters were awestruck at finding them- 
selves the guardians of such pre-eminence. Miss Seward 
eloquently addressed them as 

a Sweet satellites that gently bear 

Your lesser radiance round this beamy star ;” 
and, being the humblest sisters ever known, they seemed to have 
liked the appellation. They guarded their luminary from common 
contact with mankind; they spoke of her as “she” (like Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s heroine), and they explained to visitors how 
good and great she was, and what a condescension it would be 
on her part to see them, when two peeresses and a Bishop had 
been turned away the day before. 


Of the letter-writers of that time Miss Repplier says : 


The most formidable thing about the letters of this period— 
apart from their length—is their eloquence. It bubbles and 
seethes over every page. Miss Seward, writing to Mrs. Knowles 
in 1789 upon the dawning of the French Revolution, of which 
she understood no more than a canary, pipes an ecstatic trill. 
“So France has dipped her lilies in the living stream of American 
freedom, and bids sons be slaves no longer. In such a contest 
the vital sluices must be wastefully opened; but few English 
hearts I hope there are that do not wish victory may sit upon the 
swords that freedom has unsheathed. .” It is hard to con- 
ceive of a time when letters like these were sacredly treasured by 
the recipients (our best friend, the waste-paper basket, seems to 
have been then unknown), when the writers thereof bequeathed 
them as a legacy to the world, and when the public—being under 
no compulsion—bought six volumes of them as a contribution to 
English literature. 


“Mrs, Montagu,” she remarks, “wrote more letters, with 
fewer punctuation-marks, than any .Englishwoman of her 
day.” Miss Carter “ would have scorned to take a walk by 
the sea. She ‘chased the ebbing Neptune.’ Mrs. Chapone 
was not blown by the wind. She was ‘ buffeted by Eolus 
and his sons,’ ” 

Of the atrocities committed in the name of Art by our 
great-grandmothers we have an amusing account—the 
coloured paper models, the samplers, shell boxes, and so 
on; but Miss Repplier should not be too hard on them— 
do not gentle housewives to-day occasionally rejoice over 
the drain-pipe covered with stamps masquerading 
decorously as an umbrella-stand? We seem to have 
memories of this brave disguise. 

There can be no doubt that the volume is full of enter- 
tainment, and he will be a very misanthropic reader who 
fails to enjoy it. 





FICTION 


Foan of Garioch. By A.Bert Kinross. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Russia has always been an attractive field for the novelist. 
Her constant state of suppressed excitement, her inter- 
mittent revolutions, which perhaps act as the lifting safety- 
valves to prevent sudden and violent calamity, her system 
of officialdom and espionage—all appeal to the writer in 
search of tempestuous effects; and probably the only 
reason why more stories are not placed in that alluring 
setting is that ta do so requires a peculiar and intimate 
knowledge of the customs and of the country. -It is not 
enough to introduce a few names terminating in “ -off” 
and “ -ski” and “‘-vitch,” to mention the Newski Prospect 
or the ice-bound Neva, then conclude that the “atmos- 
phere” is sufficiently Russian and proceed with the evolu- 
tion of the plot ; such a method, however well it may serve 
for the penny novelette, brings smnll illusion to the critical 
reader. 

Mr. Kinross has given us his story in the first person 
as that of the war-correspondent of a London newspaper 
during the recent upheaval that set all Europe standing at 
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attention; and excellently does he tell his adventures. 
Nothing but first-hand knowledge can account for his vivid 
description of events in Riga and St. Petersburg through 
that agitated and sanguinary period. And pervading it all 
we have a love-story with this extraordinary charac- 
teristic—we never once meet Joan, the winsome woman 
whose face inspires the writer from beginning to end ; the 
whole book describes what is practically one long search 
for her. Here we think we find some little ground for 
complaint against the author. After depicting her, letting 
us even hear her voice in song as he lies bound under the 
same roof, unknown to her, we should have liked an 
account of the meeting of the lovers after those years of 
separation—it would have been worth reading, with the 
woman so true and fine, the man so fearless and persever- 
ing. We need not do more than indicate the central idea 
of the book to show its possibilities. Joan of Garioch, 
engaged to the hero, becomes married to the Count de 
Jarnac in exchange for a huge sum of money paid by him 
to her family, under circumstances which ingeniously 
avoid dishonour. The hero—we are obliged to call him 
so, since only his initial, “S.,” is vouchsafed us—hearing 
the news on his return from South Africa, begins his quest 
for various clues, in Paris, Avignon, and the Russian capital, 
but desists because of a telegram which threatens harm to 
Joan should he continue—thus becoming aware that her 
captors are cognisant of his movements. He travels, and 
his manifold experiences lead him to offer himself as the 
correspondent of the London paper through the Near 
Eastern troubles. This time, while not actively seeking 
his lost love, information comes to him that she and her 
mysterious husband are near him. The latter, under a 
different name, is concerned in the fortunes of “S.,” and 
tries more than once to bring about his extinction. Finally, 
after enough hairbreadth escapes to convince us that nine 
lives are the alloted span of war-correspondents as well as 
cats, the enemies meet at a secret convocation of revolu- 
tionaries ; Jarnac is brought to bay and shot. It is all 
related with great power and perception ; the differences 
between the English and Russian standards of right and 
wrong, of honour and love, are emphasised ; and the 
attention of the reader is compelled from start to finish. 

We do not care for one or two vagaries of spelling—such 
as “clew” for clue, “cosey” for cosy. We must 
confess that we are sorry tn miss, too, the optimism 
and the joie de vivre of ““A Game of Consequences,” for 
there runs an undercurrent of sadness through all the 
stury of Joan. But we have read the book with real 
pleasure, and can commend it beartily as a strong and well- 
written novel whose level is not that of the mediocrities of 
recent fiction. 


The Children of the Nile. 
(Murray, 6s.) 
THE echoes of Tel-el-Kebir and of the bursting shells at 
Alexandria are faint among us nowadays, and there are 
few who can get behind the well-nigh impenetrable 
barriers of race and thought sufficiently to explain the 
motives and feelings of the native Egyptians at those 
famous and critical times. But with his “Children of the 
Nile” Mr. Pickthall is evidently on terms of close intimacy, 
and for once he makes us see the other side of the medal. 
The life of the hero, Mabrik, a young and wayward 
adventurer who has received a smattering of European 
education, is portrayed with an observance of detail and 
an atmosphere that convince the reader at once. From his 
first “ shindy,” as we might term it, in his native village, 
where half against his will he nearly kills a Syrian 
traveller, through his varied career as spy and confidential 
friend of a Turkish Effendi, to the end when he sees the 
British and French battleships anchor off Alexandria, and 
takes part in the subsequent fight, we follow Mabrak with 
unflagging interest ; and the extraordinary people, friends 
and enemies, he meets on the way, add considerably to 
our enjoyment. The intrigue and the national side of the 
question are not intrusive ; in fact, it only dawns on us by 
the middle of the story. that one or two of the names are 
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masquerading in an Oriental disguise—Galadstin, Admiral 
Simar, Sir Wiéalsli, for instance, and “ Iskenderiyeh ” 
(according to a glossary which the author thoughtfully pro- 
vides) is Alexandria. So our attention quickens as we 
realise that to a certain extent we are among historic 
events, and we read on until Mabrak, having come safely 
through more terrors than would be healthy for the 
average Englishman, finds secure haven at his village. 
Circumstances have altered ; the shock of seeing English- 
women in the streets, shamelessly unveiled, is being bravely 
borne ; the English themselves are discovered to be not so 
bad, after all ; and all is to be well with the troublesome 
land. A little love and plenty of adventure make up this 
very readable book. 


The Fear of Life. By GERALD MAXWELL. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


THE author of this book has managed to get well away 
from the usual groove by treating cleverly the case of the 
mental breakdown of a rising lawyer and politician. Mr. 
Jack Joland, in the midst of his courtship of Lady Margaret 
Eglamount, is overtaken by the turmoil and strain of a 
General Election. When it is finished, and the rearrange- 
ment of the Ministry has occurred, his great hope that he 
would be offered at least a minor position in it is frustrated, 
and day by day the course of his deepening disappointment 
and melancholy is traced, until it reaches its climax in the 
temporary necessity for retirement from the busy world. 
He is fortunate in having two good friends, both doctors in 
different spheres, who look after him well; and the keen 
dissertations of Dr. Glossop, of Harley Street, on “ the fear 
of life” whose incipience he has detected in Joland’s eyes 
many weeks before the catastrophe, make very good read- 
ing, not all dry. The story, we fancy, will hardly appeal 
to a great many readers, although the progress of the love 
of the principal characters is interestingly related; the 
pages are seldom lightened by the humour which might 
have relieved the sombreness of the plot. No sensible 
reader cares for obvious clowning, but so sad a narrative 
conduces to depression if steadily pursued sans wit or 
mirth. The ending, however, is happy; Joland recovers 
his power and smartness, and the subsidiary characters find 
their mates in the time-honoured way—in“eed, Mr. Maxwell 
is at some pains to accomplish this, for he marries oue of his 
wealthy Americans to a girl-typist. The undereurrent of 
political affairs is well thought out and not unduly promi- 
nent, and the literary side of the: book makes for pleasure 
in reading. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In reference to my letter which you were good enough 
to insertin THE ACADEMY, you say that—“A Christian cannot 
very well act inunison with persons whose principles are directly 
opposed to Christianity—at any rate on matters involving Chris- 
tian principle.” 

So the whole question of a Christian supporting Socialism, and 
acting in unison with other Socialists who are Atheists, resolves 
itself into this :—Does Socialism involve Christian principle? 
And this, again,-brings us to the question—What is Socialism ? 

You think that there are different kinds of Socialism : that Mr. 
Shaw has one sort and Mr. Dearmer has another : that Atheism 
forms an integral part of Mr. Shaw’s Socialism, and Christianity 
an integral part of Mr. Dearmer’s. But, if we are to take this 
view, we can go on indefinitely combining every individual 
Socialist’s peculiar ideas with what the other Socialists believe. 
It will be like an exercise in Combinations and Permutations. 
We will have Mr. Blatchford’s Socialism which includes a strong 
Navy, and Mr. Keir Hardie’s Socialism which apparently includes 
a weak one. Then some Socialists advise the unemployed to 
riot and “rush ;” other Socialists condemn such advice—that will 
furnish two other kinds. The Socialists who believe in Free 
Trade will form another brand, and those who believe in Protec- 
tion will add to the variety of the Socialist movement. 

But there is one thing upon which all Socialists are agreed, and 
which finds the chief place in the programme of every Socialist 
body. This is the public ownership and control (to the greatest 








_ advantage of the whole people) of the means of production and 
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exchange. Now, if every man and woman in England were 
converted to a belief in this doctrine, the world would say, 
“Socialism is established in England. England is a Socialist 
State.” And yet this doctrine would not interfere with the reli- 
ion of any man in England. It would be a purely economic 
Belief . Well, this is the Socialism that al: Socialists hold in common 
whatever their views on religion and other subjects may be, and 
this is the Socialism for the spread of which Mr. Dearmer the 
Christian and Mr. Shaw the Atheist can stand shoulder to 
shoulder. When the Mr. Shaws start “ Bible smashing,” or urge 
“the destruction of the family,” you won’t find the Mr. Dearmers 
backing them up, and neither will the majority of the people of 
England be on their side, unless the people change not only 
their economic views, but also their religious and moral ideas. 
ALEXANDER BIRD. 


[We reply to this letter in The Way of the World, but we cannot 
undertake to print further correspondence on the subject.—Ep.] 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of ‘tHE ACADEMY 


Srr,—Mr. Walter Stephens’s letter on this subject is surely 
rather violently expressed. As a woman so me opposed to 
the (as they seem to me) dishonest and contemptible methods of 
the militant section of Suffragettes that I am ee to feel 
that I would not now use a vote obtained by such methods if I 
had it, perhaps I may be allowed to say this. ; 

The particular point in Mr. Stephens’s letter, however, which I 
wish to take up is his assumption that the undeniably fallin 
birth-rate in New Zealand is due to the women there having ha 
votes so long. I am a New Zealander myself, and in touch with 
my colony, and I say without hesitation that New Zealand women 
are much less “advanced” as a whole than English women, and 
much more domesticated. If you want to see what are called 
“ modern women” and how they spend their lives it is to England 
that you must turn, not to New Zealand. Perhaps you should also 
go to America ; I do not know about this. New Zealand women 
made no violent efforts to obtain the suffrage. Indeed, I think I 
am right in saying that they did nothing whatever beyond signing 
petitions, and perhaps holding a few meetings. There was never 
any frantic agitation such as has gone on in England, till many of 
us are getting thoroughly tired of it. The real cause, I think, of 
the falling birth-rate there is the extreme difficulty of getting 
servants, or even charwomen—any domestic help, in fact. 
With few children the women there are often overworked—often 
have very hard, toilsome lives, doing single-handed work that in 
England would be divided among two or even three persons. 
With large families it would ey be impossible for t’ «m to 
manage at all. But the falling birth-rate there, as elsewhere, 
must, I think, also be attributed in part to some cause which is 
evidently operating all over the world. Whatever its causes in 
New Zealand, however, I do not think it can possibly be shown 
that permitting women to vote at elections is among them. 

Could anything be more absurd than the = of Suffragettes 
that they are not bound to obey laws which they have not helped 


to make? If an English person goes to France, for instance, he 
is bound to obey the French laws, But he has not helped to 
make them. . 


CONSTANCE A, BARNICOAT. 


“INVERTED FEET” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Str,—I am glad to have Mr. Omond’s assurance that his 
rocess of adjustment “leaves the spoken sounds unaltered.” If 
 cadeostaied him rightly, we are to read lines of verse in which 
adjustment is required, with their prose quantification and accen- 
tuation, just as if the prose —— agreed with the time-scheme. 
But we are to beat the ictus (which is purely mental) in accordance 
with the time-stheme. For example, ‘ 
The enchantment that afterward befel 
is to be read with (to go no deeper into the matter) the prose 
accents on -chant.-, -af-, -fel unchanged, but with the ictus on en-f 
-ment, -af, -fel. 1 confess that this line is a very difficult one. 
But I do not yet understand how the difficulty is lessened by 
ostulating a clash of accent and ictus. The real question is— 
Why does this line (if it does) strike the ear (or the mind) as a 
verse, and as a verse of a particular type? Does it do so because 
we mentally wrest it into onr preconceived time-scheme, although 
we read it differently, or because, with its natural prose rhythm, 
and as read, it does actually fit our time-scheme? Which is the 
more reasonable ?. The latter I think. Mr, Omond thinks the 
former. 
My point is this—You can beat the ictus (which is, I agree, 
purely mental) on any syllable which. is not subordinated to an 
adjacent [or should I say metrically adjacent—i.¢., adjacent in 


the same foot ?] syllable the “ relief” of which (to use an excellent 
term due to Professor Wulff, of Lund) is greater. But, even if 
the gymnastic feat of beating the ictus on one syllable and 
accenting an adjacent syllable of greater relief is a possible feat 
for our English brain, it is certainly not an easy, much less an 
habitual one—as Mr. Omond would have us believe. 

I would rather by a (tentatively) such a line as the one 
on by accepting the fact (which even Mr. Omond does not 

eny) that the speech-accents fall on -chant-, af-, -fel, and that the 
remaining syllables are devoid of speech-accent, unless -ward 
bears a secondary accent (a matter of quite’;secondary import- 
ance). The last two feet are obviously -ferward and befel. The 
first (to my mind) is The enchant-, since The and en- are very 
short and quite unaccented. The second and third feet (if the 
line is a good one) must be found in -ment that af-. There is a 
fairly considerable (relatively) pause between -ment and that ; so 
that the three syllables, of which one is accented and I think 
long and the others not as short by any means as fhe or en-, 
tegether with the pause, are quite sufficient to occupy the time of 
two feet. I do not see any vital objection to accepting this 
explanation. Of course it is not obvious where the ictus of the 
second foot of the line is to be beaten. But is it necessary to 
define the exact point at which the ictus is beaten? There is no 
syllabic relief to prevent it being anywhere. The “time” of the 
~ my mg -ment that af-, plus the pause, is sufficient for two feet; 
the first ictus of these two feet will be beaten at the exact point 
where the time of one foot expires, whether on a syllable or 
between two syllables. 

Whether this be a true explanation or not, it is one which is in 
itself quite reasonable, and which does not ask for any feat of 
mental gymnastics. 

Mr. Omond misunderstands me when he supposes that I 
meant my approximate principle to apply to this line. I am quite 
aware that it can be held to apply (directly at least—for indirectly, 
as I hope I have shown, it does apply) to cases of feet with 
“level stress” and with no stress. To most other cases, save 
such comparatively rare ones as the line quoted, I still think that 
“ trisyllabic feet” apply. 

By latent potentiality I do not intend what Mr. Omond takes as 
my meaning. In the artistic use of words we may very well 
pronounce them with careful attention to their accentuation and 
quantity as well as pausing, although in ordin speech we 
frequently slur (I do not mean anything technical by this) 
syllables, omit secondary accents, and hurry over pauses in a way 
that could not be done in verse, or for the matter of that’ in 
ss prose. Thereis no question here of faking liberties, 

do not think any purpose would be served by quarrelling with 
Mr. Omond over the purely verbal question involved in his third 
paragraph. What I meant (and mean) was, and is, that if we are 
to wrest the prose-rhythm to fit the time-scheme in one case we 
may as well do it in all cases, whenever and wherever it is con- 
venient. But I am glad to be able to absolve Mr. Omond from 
re to wrest the prose-rhythm in either case. 

hen I objected to the continuation of words apart from their 
accentuation I, of course, foresaw Mr. Omond’s rejoinder. 
Obviously I referred not to disconnected syllables, but to 
syllables in connected speech. So strongly do I hold the view 
that “accent is a matter of the relative importance which we 
give to one — as compared with another” that I hold (a 
point on which I am open to correction from Mr. Omond) that on 
this relative importance or relief, whether logical or emotional, 
depends not only accent but quantity also 

r cannot for the life of me see what Mr. Omond means when 
he declares that I postulate trisyllabic feet “‘ where none exists in 
ordinary reading.” I do not fora moment suppose that I am 
doing anything of the kind when I make second the foot of 

I travelled among unknown men 
trisyllabic. It is trisyllabic in ordinary reading, whatever it may 
be after mental adjustment to the time-scheme. 

I am glad that Mr. Omond declares loudly his opposition to 
oe I am willing, nay, more than willing, to admit that I 
accused him wrongly. His admission that adjustment “is not a 
process carried out in speech” relieves him of the, charge of 
countenancing mere jingle. But it does not, and cannot relieve 
him of the only less eemprar | abominable charge of implying 
that any collection of ten syllables is or may be a line of bilan 
verse—blank verse after mental adjustment, and for the mind 
only, pure prose though it be when read, Are the collections of 
ten syllables : 

The grocer’s boy puts sand in the sugar . 

All trespassers will be prosecuted . . . 
iambic pentameters? If they are not, why are theynot? There 
must surely be some criterion surer than individual taste. 

The last sentence of my former letter should, of course, end 
with feet, not syllables, Mr. Omond continues to cite as examples 
of inverted feet lines where there are none—as, ¢.g.: 





Five minutes ; the poor rose is twice a rose, 
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which should be : 
Five min—utes ; the—poor rose—is twice—a rose ; 
the foot poor rose being an instance (if of anything) of level stress. 
The and poor are certainly in different feet. 
The line 
No savour of sweet things. The bereaved blood 
contains no inverted foot on a strictly iambic basis of foot divi- 
sion such as Mr. Omond adopts. The be- is one foot, -reaved 
blood another, unless any one prefers, as I do, to make The 
bereaved one foot and blood another. I should like to defend 
my trisyllabic heresy in this and other cases, but I cannot dare to 
trespass further at present on the courtesy of THE AcADEMY. 


T. B. RuDMOSE-BROWN. 





“INVERTED FEET” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—If Mr. Burd really thinks that English poets always make 
ictus and syllable-accent agree—that Shakespeare said divine, 
Milton sérene, Wordsworth dmong, Tennyson thé balm, etc. etc.— 
he must be left to his opinion. I do not think he will find many 
to share it, whether among prosodists and philologers or among 
the general public. What I have written is addressed to those 
who think otherwise, and are not willing to identify verse with 
mere “sing-song.” The idea which I have suggested for their 
consideration is by no means “ vague,” and has at least the merit 
of not permitting me to think that I know better than Milton or 
Cowper how English verse should be written. 

T. S. OmMonp, 


THE PRINTER OBLIGES AGAIN 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In the letter you publish from Mr. Walter Stephens 
occurs this rather alarming passage: “The strongest natural 
instinct within woman is noforiely, and she is only happy and 
content when it is unrestrained.” 

No doubt your printer has emphatic views about the Suffra- 
gettes, but did not Mr. Stephens write “ maternity” ? aa 





DISPUTED POINTS IN THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Up and down the country two thousand Pension Sub- 
Committees are deciding the claims of applicants to old-age 
pensions. From information received from different parts of the 
country it appears that very many points of difficulty have already 
arisen, and that these are being decided by Pension Sub-Com- 
mittees and Committees in very diverse ways. The pension 
officers themselves, notwithstanding their elaborate book of 
instructions, which the Government conceals from us, are deciding 
claims in quite opposite ways in different districts. It is, we fear, 
certain that no small amount of injustice and hardship will be 
done. For these poor old people often cannot wait for the leisurely 
procedure under which, it may be assumed, a ‘few years’ 
decisions of the three separate Local Government Boards will 
have produced a well-known and consistent code. Whatappears 
urgent, if many of the claimants are not to die before their cases 
are decided, is that every disputed point should be instantly 
raised by way of appeal. And we must not throw the onus of 
appeal on the poor old folk, who have not the means, the skill, or 
the knowledge for it. The Executive Committee of the Fabian 
Society therefore suggests to the eighteen thousand members of 
the Pension Sub-Committees and Committees that they ought to 
decide against the pension officer in every case in which there is 
a point which needs to be settled by appeal, in order that he may 
be able promptly to get an authoritative decision which will clear 
up the matter. 

Among the points of dispute already reported to the Fabian 
een Fe decided against the applicant in many cases, 
though in other districts he has rightly been given the benefit of 
the doubt—are the following. Any case involving one of these 
points should be decided against the pension officer, in order to 
enable him to appeal. 

I,—INCOME. 

There is no authoritative definition yet of what may be included 
as income. If (as appears to be the better opinion) the definition 
of the Income-tax Acts should be followed, there ought not to be 
included as income : 

(a) Voluntary gifts or allowances of any kind. (Unless there is 
a legally binding engagement to give them, they are not income.) 

(6) Board. Pension officers are claiming to reckon this at the 
most varying figures, Under the Income-tax Acts it is not legally 
income at all. 








(c) Lodgi g. This, too, is not income for purposes of the 
Income-tax Acts, unless there is a separate occupation of a 
distinctly assessed tenement. 

(d) Temporary receipts. Only the amount actually received in 
the year may be reckoned (e.g., £1 per week, for six months only, 
does not disqualify. 

@ Husband or wife’s income. Here the better opinion seems 
to be that the joint income should be divided by two. Thus, if 
the husband has £40 a year and the wife nothing, both are 
probably entitled to pension. 

(f) Furniture. A percentage (which ought not to be more than 
4 per cent.) on the value in excess of £30 should alone be taken. 

(g) Money in savings-bank. It has been claimed -that the 
applicant should be held to be bound to invest this more profit- 
abl than at 2} per cent.; or even that what he could get by 
sinking it in an annuity should be reckoned: there is no legal 
warrant for these suggestions. Only the interest actually earned 
may be taken. 

(hk) Allowances from friendly societies. Some pension officers 
are claiming to take these at their gross amount ; and not allowing 
(as they should do) the weekly contributions to be deducted. 


II.—DIsSQUALIFICATION BY RECEIPT OF PoorR-RELIEF SINCE 
JANUARY IST, 1908 

On this merely temporary disqualification, which is only to last 
until December 31st, 1910, there are a whole crop of points in 
doubt, on which the pension officer should be enabled to appeal 
to the Local Government Board. 

(a) Husband entitled to pension, but for the fact that his wife 
has had poor-relief (doubtful). 

(6) Wife entitled to pension, but for the fact that the husband 
has received poor-relief. This case should be certainly given in 
favour of the applicant. 

c) Applicant has had poor-relief, but has repaid it. 

d) Applicant ww oa pencen officer te be disqualified merely 
because he has entered the workhouse. This is not a valid ground 
for disqualification: the poor-relief, must be stated not to be 
medical relief. 

(e) Applicant entered the poor-law infirmary or the work- 
house, by order of the district medical officer, in order to be 
treated for some ailment, and left the institution as soon as 
cured. This is certainly medical relief only, and does not 
disqualify. 

(f } Applicant carried into workhouse suffering from accident, 
and left as soon as cured. This is certainly medical relief, and 
does not disqualify. 

(g) (In Scotland) applicant was admited to the poorhouse on 
certificate by the parish doctor that he was oes from a 
complaint. It is very doubtful whether, in Scotland, all such 
admissions are not legally included under medical relief. 

(h) Applicant was sent by Board of Guardians to a voluntary 
hospital for treatment, and a payment made for him out of the 
poor-rate. This is probably medical relief. 

III.— DISQUALIFICATION BY MARRIAGE, 

(a) Applicant, a woman English-born, has married an 
unnaturalised alien. Held to be disqualified ; though in Australia 
her right to a pension under similar circumstances is allowed. 
The case should be raised on appeal. 

(6) Englishwoman, herself always resident in England, has 
married an Australian-born man, who came to England only ten 
years ago. She is —,. for a pension. 

In all such cases let the pension officer appeal ! 


Epw. R. PEAsE, Secretary of the Fabian Society. 
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Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town te form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham 
isthe chairman.. The object in view is clearly stated in the following 
extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 
nt the Institution has an income of only my 

this is insufficient for its due maintenance. The front o! 
but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and 
feel that the whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then be 
admitted to the en Gilpin’ room and other rooms now occupied by the Curator. 
t will be necessary to form a small endowment, and it has been 
calculated that the sum of 
will respond generously to this a 
“HAN 
The Secretary is MR. THOMAS WRIGHT, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be addressed. 


junds a year, and 
useum has recently 
we 


the 


2,200 is required. We sincerely trust that the public 
EY DUNELM, Chairman of the Committee.” 
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RUWENZORI. An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince Luigi Amedeo of 
Savoy, Duke of Abruzzi, to the Snow Ranges situated between the Equatorial Lakes of Central Africa, By FILIPPO DE 
FILIPPI, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Ascent of Mount St. Elias.” With a Preface by H.R.H. the DUKE OF ABRUZZI. 
Done into English by CAROLINE DE FILIPPI, née FITZGERALD. Illustrated from Photographs taken by VITTORIA 
SELLA, Member of the Expedition. Numerous Plates, Five Panoramas, Three Maps, etc. 31s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


NADIR SHAH. By Sir MORTIMER DURAND. Demy 8v0, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


The theme of this volume concerns one of Persia’s national heroes. Sir Mortimer Durand has enjoyed the experiences of a 
survey of Persian life as a whole that can be the monopoly of few outside the highest diplomatic circles. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. For 


Collectors and Students. With full Bibliography, Classified Lists, and Index of Engravers. By A. M. HIND, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With many Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net. 
“ A substantial book, packed with information and learning.” —Times. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY. First Fifty Years. By AYLMER MAUDE. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated. Second Edition. Ios. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Maude brings this portent before us until we seem to see and hear him ; and he has done it without flattery and exaggera- 
tion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. . 


DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM. By ELIZABETH RAIKES, 


8vo, Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 
“ As we close the book we thank God for what Dorothea Beale was more than for what she did.”—Guardian. 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. A Biography. By B. C. HARDY. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 128. 6d. net. : 
“ The whole tragedy is interesting in this its latest reconstruction.’— Westminster Gazette. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. “A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life.” 


By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Sets forth a corrected, revised, and final version of his personal religion 
and his social creed. “First and Last Things” knits together what he most surely believes, and is bound to take a 
prominent place among his books. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By GRAHAM WALLAS. Crown 8vo, 


6s. Aserious and successful effort to explain the psychology of politics. An excellent introduction to a study of a difficult 
subject. 


STUDIES AND MEMORIES. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. This volume includes essays on musical and other subjects. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHIOAL AND OCHEMICAL. By Professor Sir WILLIAM 
RAMSAY, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., etc. 7s. 6d. net. A series of papers for the general reader by our foremost man of 
science. 


SALVAGE. By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “ Borrowed Plumes,” “A Harvest of 


Chaff.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s.6d. A new Volume of Verse by the Editor of Punch. 


LEADING NOVELS OF THE WINTER SEASON 


"Te aes. TH E M I RAC LE | ANTRIN. ORIEL 




















“ Hager-hearted, implicitly sincere, and abounding in vitality. . . . Antrim Oriel is 
to be warmly congratulated upon a début of a very striking and distinguished order. . . . 
This powerful and impressive story. . . . Mr. Balfour is certainly there, so, too, is 
Sir Edward Grey. . . . Its value lies in its vivid and obviously sincere picture of a 
certain side of modern European politics, and in the suggestion of great and pressing human 
problems which it presents to the imagination. . . . IT IS A BOOK OF UNUSUAL 
POWER AND EARNESTNESS, AND IT OUGHT TO MAKE A GENUINE SENSATION.” 


LEWIS RAND. By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “By Order 
of the Company.” 


DESIRE. By UNA SILBERRAD, Author of “The | MAYA, By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author 
Good Comrade.” F THE NESO of “ The Little Red Fish,” 
TRAIL OF T LO ME PINE. 
om ane FOX, jun, Author of “The Little Shepherd of | SOME LADIES IN HASTE. By R. W. 
Kingdom Come.” CHAMBERS. 


LUCIUS SCARFIELD. ByJ.A.REVERMORT. | PATRICIA BARING. By WINIFRED JAMES, 
A Philosophical Romance of the Twentieth Century. Author of “ Bachelor Betty.” 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 











AUTUMN LIST AND PROSPEOTUSES ON APPLIOATION 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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TISSOTS | jTULUSTRATED OLD ox ESTAMEN I AND LIFE OF OUR 


CHRIST. With Notes and 


) ase my 
compl 


by J. JAMES TISSOT. With over 750 Com 


wings 4 
~ pees Work. In 4 Vols. ety 4to, myn ey at 127. 12s., and now offered for a limited time at 4J. 4s. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN HE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL 


RDS AND LEGENDS OF Amr ats SED 
EEcor -pt- 8vo, cloth boneds, 7 8. 


“Dr. Pinches has spared no 
standard manual on the subject.’ *_—Church Times. 


BABYLONIA, By T.G. PINCHES, LL.D.,M.R.A.S. Third Edition, 


pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 


ALCUIN OF YORK 
By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D_D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Ilustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO 


WE BELIEVE? The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ 


vom, Lectures Delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. A. BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF HE MONUMENTS 


By the Rev. Prof. A. H SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards 
“ The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm pdeniel it is a book of the greatest interest 


and importance.”—London Quarterly Review. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


d Lectures by the Rev. Prof. A.H. SAYCE. New Edition, 


Demy 8vo, cloth 
y 8v Sa Se 


“Itisa any of the greatest interest and value for Bible students. os Berek Quarterly 


CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMU NION, 


Holden at Lambeth Palace, July 6 to August 5, 1908. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover, Is. 


PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS: the Official Report 


es and Discussions at all t 
ds. The price of the Complete Set is now 303. (not subject to 


Contains the Official Report of the S 
ding an Introductory ve ume), paper 


Encyclical Letter from the Bishops, with Resolutions and Reports. 


Meetings, and the Groups of ay eA, 7 yels. (inelu- 


REPORT | OF THE WOMEN’S MEETINGS HELD IN CONNECTION ‘WITH 


N-ANGLICAN CONGRESS OF 


908. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 


At he dion held apart from the Congress, germane pool were dealt with from the point nor view of Women. They are of 


striking interest.) 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH: a Critical Examination of 


the Evidences for. By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


EGYPT | AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECEN T ODIS- 


'VEBIES. By L. W. KING, M.A., — and H. R. HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 


ielations Small 4to, cloth boards, 


“In a sumptuous volume of i 
been made to our knowledge of the ancien 


Guardian. 
SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. 


G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A, F.S.A. With Gkvotars Introducto: 
BW,” sometime Professor of History i in the University of Oxford. With 


8 Moors King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more i 
ast in the course of the last few years. The book we have 


(“Early Britain Series ’’) 


tt additions which have 
with the keenest interest.’ — 


to the Subject om = BS oes POWELL, 
p. Feoap BVO, 7 | - 


TURBINES. (“ Romance of Science Series ”) 


Engineer-Commander A. E. TOMPKINS, B.N. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SPINNI ING. rors: . Romance of Science Series ”) 


F.R.S. Revised Edition, with an Appendix on the Gyrostat and the Mono-Rail. Small post 8vo, 


By he 





CHEAP REISSUE OF ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF 


ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Prof. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC AND EARLY 
CHRISTIAN. By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN 
SLATER, B.A. 

ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC AND RENAIS- 


SANCE. By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and Sir EDWARD 
J. POYNTER, P.B.A. 
SCULPTURE: EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, 
AND ROMAN, By GEORGE REDFORD, F.BOS. 
SCULPTURE: GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE, AWD 
MODERN. By LEADER SCOTT. 





PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH 
WILMOT BUXTON, M.A. and ARD 
POYNTER Pa a awa 


sees 5 x), ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A, and 8. R. KOEHLER. 
WATERCOLOUR PAINTING LAW 
By G. R. REDGRAVE. — - 


PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN 
By Sir 5 cma J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and PERCY 


R. ee 
PAINTING : PANISE AND FRENCH 


By GEEARD SMITH 
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